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Octobre 1949 


Le ‘pub’ anglais (c.a.d. ‘public house’ ou 
estaminet) est une institution purement et essen- 
tiellement anglaise. Pendant des siécles ’axe autour 
duquel a pivoté la vie séculaire des villages, le 
‘pub’ de campagne continue toujours 4 remplir la 
méme fonction d’un bout a l'autre de la Grande- 
Bretagne. Depuis lors, de nombreux ‘pubs’ nouveaux 
ont fait leur apparition et ont disparu, mais malgré 
toutes ces vicissitudes, le ‘pub’ demeure non 
seulement un endroit ou l’on boit mais surtout une 
sorte de club non officiel. Aucun nouveau ‘pub’ n’a 
été construit depuis la guerre, mais dés que les 
restrictions seront relachées, de nombreux plans, 
actuellement en réserve, seront mis 4 exécution. 
Etant convaincue que les architectes de ‘pubs’ 
modernes n’en ont pas encore créé un qui puisse 
étre considéré comme un- bon exemple de l’expres- 
sion architecturale contemporaine et qui ait, en 
méme temps, pris racine dans la vraie tradition de ces 
endroits, la REVUE D’ARCHITECTURE tache dans ce 
numéro spécial d’examiner en quoi consiste exacte- 
ment la tradition en question. 

En vue de l’intérét témoigné par Maurice Gorham 
a ce sujet et de ses publications sur ce théme, nous 
avons invité a passer en revue le réle joué par le 
‘pub’ et les consommations dans la vie sociale du 
peuple anglais depuis les temps les plus reculés. I] 
en fait la description dans le chapitre: ‘Le ‘“‘Pub” 
et le Peuple.’ 

Ce chapitre sert d’introduction a notre tache 
principale qui consiste d’analyser la tradition visuelle 
des ‘pubs,’ chose qui n’a jamais été entreprise 
jusqu’ici. En outre, nous avons chargé H. McG. 
Dunnett d’appliquer ses facultés d’investigation, 
dobservation et d’analyse dans ce domaine inex- 
ploré. Les résultats en sont exposés dans le chapitre 
intitulé ‘La Tradition,’ ainsi que dans les illustra- 
‘tions choisies par lui pour soutenir ses arguments. 
jEnfin, la REVUE soumet ses propres suggestions, 
illustrées par Gordon Cullen, quant a l’apparence 
probable du ‘pub’ futur, et publie les détails d’un 
Prasseur avec prix offerts par l’Association des 
























































Brasseurs, pour le plan d’un ‘pub’ moderne. 
Page 209: Le ‘Pub’ et le Peuple. Depuis des siécles 
es ‘pubs’ et les consommations alcooliques ont fait 
‘objet de toute une série de lois. Celles-ci avaient 
pour but, tout d’abord, le maintien de la qualité 
le la bitre, puis ensuite la décroissance de 
fivrognerie et plus tard la protection du buveur 
ontre lui-méme, cette derniére raison étant finale- 
ment le but principal de l’énorme quantité de 
a décrétée a ce sujet en Grande-Bretagne. 
ans la premiére partie du dix-neuviéme siécle, 
fur es pare du geniévre, déja un vice, devint 























ur les pauvres, 4 mesure que se développaient 
pidement les sordides villes industrielles, une 
rte de soupape d’échappement aux conditions 
hisérables de leur existence. Cette plaie sociale 
teignit de telles proportions qu’elle donna lieu 4 
création du Mouvement Antialcoolique, organisa- 
on qui devint si puissante que les intéréts com- 
erclaux se réunirent pour en combattre le pouvoir 
litique. Les conséquences se voient dans la masse 
législation qui, de nos jours, porte sur toutes les 
tivités du ‘pub.’ Vers le commencement du 
ngtiéme siécle, le brassage était devenu une 
dustrie de grande envergure, dont la plus forte 
Artie de sa production se trouvait concentrée entre 
is mains d’une douzaine de grosses maisons. Afin 
assurer la distribution en grandes quantités, le 
stéme des soi-disants ‘Tied Houses’ se développa, 
est-a-dire du débit de boissons limité 4 la vente 
S$ produits d’une seule brasserie, selon lequel les 
asseurs achetaient les ‘pubs’ et s’assuraient ainsi 
aucune marque de biére autre quelaleurn’y serait 


vendue. Cet aspect monopolisateur de lindustrie a 
donné lieu a de nombreuses controverses pour et 
contre le systeme. Un des résultats en est que les 
nouveaux ‘pubs’ sont maintenant projetés et con- 
struits principalement par les grandes maisons de 
brasserie. 

Page 223: La Tradition. Les premiers ‘pubs’ ne 
différaient nullement des demeures ou maisons de 
ferme ordinaires. La salle publique en était la 
cuisine, avec son foyer ouvert surmonté de crémail- 
léres, sa simple batterie de cruchons et de chaudrons 
et son rude mobilier. Les illustrations paraissant 
aux pages 226 et 227 montrent l’aspect primitif 
de la cuisine d’un débit de boissons. Celui-ci ensuite 
commence a revétir la forme d’un ‘pub’ rustique. 
La piéce cloisonnée représente la buvette ot se 
conserve la provision journaliére de biére, obtenue 
d’une brasserie locale, et nous y voyons aussi le 
bane a haut dossier devenu si familier. Dans la 
cuisine les articles pour préparer et servir la nour- 
riture formaient en général le seul décor, un décor 
inconscient peut-étre, mais qui fit naitre ’habitude 
de se servir d’objets de ce genre comme ornements 
lorsque se développa l’usage traditionnel de fats, 
bouteilles et récipients derriére le bar. La tradition 
urbaine évolua par la voie des Tavernes et des 
‘Gin Shops’ (débits de geniévre) pour revétir la 
forme des ‘Gin Palaces’ (palais de gin) criards des 
quartiers pauvres, et finalement celle des ‘Saloon 
Bars’ (salles de cabaret) rococo de l’ére Victorienne. 
Le bar-comptoir prit son origine dans les maisons 
de café d’autrefois, et les illustrations figurant aux 
pages 231 et 232 laissent entrevoir la maniére dont 
celui-ci s’est développé pour servir de modéle aux 
bars-comptoirs si caractéristiques des ‘pubs’ Vic- 
toriens. Ainsi qu’il est démontré, larriére-bar 
décoré est d’origine fonctionnelle. 

Page 235: La Tradition Fonctionnelle. La Tradi- 
tion du ‘Pub’ fournit un exemple excellent de la 
facon dont les efforts inconscients et involontaires 
d’un grand nombre de personnes inconnues et 
ignorantes peuvent, au cours d’une série de généra- 
tions, développer une Tradition Fonctionnelle aussi 
peu redevable aux styles d’architecture historiques 
que, par exemple, les canaux ou les phares. Cette 
Tradition Fonctionnelle ne dépend d’autre chose 
que de l’usage judicieux, économique et avantageux 
de matériaux simples, dont la nature et les limita- 
tions ont fini par étre appréciées, a force de leur 
emploi pendant des siécles entiers et de leur trans- 
mission d’une génération a lautre, comme faisant 
partie intégrante de l’apprentissage d’une branche 
de lindustrie. C’est de ces constituants qu’un 
vernaculaire de ‘pub’ a évolué. 

Page 255: Violation de la Tradition. Lorsque les 
brasseurs devinrent responsables au commencement 
du vingtiéme siécle pour la construction des ‘pubs,’ 
surtout dans les nouveaux faubourgs, la tradition 
des ‘pubs’ se trouva écrasée entre l’enclume des 
‘améliorations’ exigées par les magistrats autorisant 
les patentes de débit, qui désiraient éliminer les 
bars séparés et les compartiments cloisonnés, et le 
marteau des incertitudes architecturales. Ceci a eu 
pour résultat que les ‘pubs’ ont été créés soit dans 
un faux style d’antan soit sous une forme con- 
temporaine complétement dépourvue de caractére 
ou d’ambiance. 

Page 259: La Renaissance de la Tradition. Le 
‘pub’ contemporain doit étre un exemple d’archi- 
tecture contemporaine. Quelles sont donc les lecons 
a tirer de la tradition du ‘pub’ maintenant que celle- 
ci a été soigneusement étudiée? Un bon ‘pub,’ 
style Tudor ou Victorien, ne convient pas 4 cause 
de ses poutres en chéne noir ou, respectivement, de 
ses vitres travaillées. Toutefois, ils sont tous deux 
excellents en vue de ce qu’ils ont en commun. 
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Comment le ‘pub’ moderne peut-il faire usage de ce 
facteur commun? Le dessinateur peut se servir des 
fats et des bouteilles pour leur forme et leur couleur, 
ainsi que des réflections des bouteilles et des glaces, 
et peut introduire Pillusion de lintimité. Il peut en 
outre faire usage des inscriptions, des affiches 
imprimées et des gaies étiquettes, sans mépriser 
les couleurs traditionnelles du chéne foncé et du 
teck. Tous ces éléments sont susceptibles d’étre 
employés utilement pour exprimer la tendance 
architecturale contemporaine. Les illustrations ci- 
jointes montrent comment cette théorie pourrait 
étre appliquée. 





Oktober 1949 


Das englische Pub (Wirtschaft, Kneipe) ist eine 
besondere, ausgesprochen englische LEinrichtung. 
Seit Jahrhunderten der Mittelpunkt um den das 
weltliche Leben des Dorfes kreist, erfiillt es auf dem 
Lande die gleiche Funktion in ganz England. Trotz 
aller Veranderungen und Wechselfalle ist das Pub 
in viel starkerem Masse ein nicht organisierter Klub 
als bloss ein Ort wo es etwas zu trinken gibt. 

Seit dem Kriege sind neue Pubs nicht mehr 
gebaut worden, aber sobald diese Beschrankungen 
fallen werden, werden viele Plane, die jetzt ihr. 
Leben in Schreibtischschubladen fristen, ausgefiihrt 
werden. Ueberzeugt, dass die Erbauer neuer Pubs 
noch nichts entworfen haben, das ein charakter- 
istisches Beispiel zeitgenéssischer Architektur ist 
und zugleich in der alten Pub-tradition wurzelt, 
versucht die ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW in dieser 
Sondernummer zu untersuchen, worin die Pub- 
Tradition eigentlich besteht. 

Infolge dessen wurde Morris Gorham, auf Grund 
seines Interesses fiir und seiner Schriften iiber dies 
Thema, aufgefordert zu untersuchen, welches die 
Bedeutung des Pub und der Trinksitten in Englands 
geselligem Leben seit friihesten Zeiten ist Dies bildet 
den Inhalt des Kapitels: ‘Pub und Publikum.’ 

Es ist nur das Vorspiel fiir unsere Hauptaufgabe: 
die fiir das Auge wahrnehmbare Tradition des 
Pub zu untersuchen, etwas das bisher noch nie 
versucht worden ist. Wir haben H. McG. Dunnett 
beauftragt, dieses noch unbeackerte Gebiet zu bear- 
beiten. Das Ergebnis ist sein Kapitel: ‘Tradition’ 
und die Illustrationen, die er gewahlt hat, um seine 
Argumente nachdriicklich zu unterstiitzen. 

Zuletzt gibt die ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW mit 
Illustrationen von Gordon Cullen ihre eignen 
Anregungen, wie ein Pub in Zukunft aussehen mag 
und veréffentlicht gleichzeitig die Details eines 
Preisausschreibens der Vereinigung der Bierbrauer 
fiir den Entwurf eines modernen Pub. 

Seite 209: Pub und Publikum. Wirtshaus und 
Trinken unterstanden seit Jahrhunderten einer 
Gesetzgebung, die darauf ausging ihr Ursprungs- 
recht hinsichtlich der Qualitaét des Bieres zu 
schiitzen, der Trunksucht zu steuern und zuletzt 
den Wirtshausbesucher vor ihm selbst zu schiitzen: 
dies wurde schliesslich der Hauptgrund fiir das 
Uebermass von Paragraphen. Zu Anfang des 19. 
Jahrhunderts bei dem schnellen Anwachsen schmut- 
ziger Industriestadte hat die arme Bevélkerung im 
Branntweintrinken eine Flucht aus den unertra- 
glichen Verhiltnissen gesucht. Dieses Uebel nahm 
dermassen iiberhand, dass die Temperenzbewegung 
als Gegenmassnahme entstand. Diese nahm einen 
derartigen Umfangan, dass die geschaftlich interes- 
sierten Vereinigungen sich zusammenschlossen, um 
der politischen Macht der Temperenzler zu steuern. 








Das Ergebnis war eine Fiille neuer Erlasse, die dem 
Pub grosse Beschrankungen jeder Art auferlegt 
haben. 

Zu Beginn des 20. Jahrhunderts wurde das 
Brauen von Bier eine grosse Industrie; sie lag in 
den Handen von etwa zwoélf Firmen. Um die 
Verteilung der Quantitaét nach zu sichern, entstand 
ein geschlossenes System: die Bierbrauer haben 
Wirtshauser aufgekauft, in denen nur ihre Marke 
ausgeschenkt werden durfte. Dies Monopol hat zu 
viel Kontroversen fiir und gegen das System Anlass 
gegeben. Eines der Ergebnisse ist, dass heute neue 
Pubs im wesentlichen nur von den grossen Bier- 
brauereien entworfen und gebaut werden kénnen. 

Seite 228: Die Tradition. Das alte Pub hat sich 
vom gewohnlichen Wohnhaus kaum unterschieden. 
Die Kiiche mit ihrem offenen Herdfeuer, Rauch, 
ihrer einfachen Ausstattung mit Pfannen, Koch- 
tépfen und derben Mébeln war die Gaststube. (Man 
vergleiche die Abbildungen von Pub-Kiichenstuben 
in ihrer primitivsten Form S. 226 und 227.) Allmah- 
lich begann sich das Dorf-Wirtshaus herauszu- 
schilen. Die Schenkstube wurde durch eine Wand 
abgeteilt, hier wurde der tagliche von der Brauerei 
gelieferte Vorrat gelagert, und die Bank mit hoher 
Lehne durfte nicht fehlen. In der Kiiche war die 
Vorrichtung fiir Kochen und Herrichten der Speisen 
die einzige tibliche Form von Dekoration, eine 
vielleicht unbewusste Dekoration, aber sie hat den 
Ton fiir die Ausstattung von Wirtshausern 
angegeben, als die Tradition von Fassern, Flaschen 
und sonstigen Gefassen hinter dem Schenktisch 
entwickelt war. 

Die stidtische Tradition hat sich tiber Schenke 
und Schnapsbude zum geschmacklosen Schnaps- 
palast der stadtischen Elendsviertel und spater zum 
Victorianischen Rokoko-Palast entwickelt. Der 
Schenktisch kam urspriinglich aus dem Kaffeehaus, 
und die Illustrationen auf Seite 231/32 zeigen, wie 
er allmahlich Formen angenommen hat, die fiir das 
Victorianische Pub  charakteristisch sind. Die 
Entwicklung der ornamentalen Riickwand des 
Schenktisches verrat ihren funktionellen Ursprung. 

Seite 235: Die funktionelle Tradition. Die Tradition 
in der Schenke ist ein ausgezeichnetes Beispiel 
dafiir wie unbewusste und unbeobachtete Bemii- 
hungen unbekannter und ungelernter Einzelwesen 
sich im Laufe von Generationen zu einer funktion- 
ellen Tradition auswachsen kénnen, die so wenig 
von historischen Stilen abhangig ist wie Kanale 
oder Leuchttiirme. Diese funktionelle Tradition 
beruht auf nichts anderem als auf einer gesunden, 
einfachen, sparsamen Beniitzung des Materials, 
dessen Art, Méglichkeiten und Grenzen sich durch 
den Gebrauch im Laufe von Jahrhunderten erwiesen 
haben und von Generation zu Generation weiter 
vermittelt wurden. Aus diesen Grundelementen 
hat sich der Pub—Stil entwickelt. 

Seite 255: Der Bruch in der Tradition. Als die 
Bierbrauer zu Beginn des 20. Jahrhunderts fiir das 
Bauen von Wirtshaéusern besonders in den neu- 
angelegten Vororten der Stadte verantwortlich 
wurden, war die Pub-Tradition in die Klauen des 
‘Fortschritts’ geraten. Die Behérden machten 
Bestimmungen, z.B. gegen die kleinen Schenktische 
und Scheidewinde zwischen den vielen kleinen 
einzelnen Abteilungen. Das Ergebnis war, dass 
Wirtshauser entweder in einem unechten Historismus 
oder in einem charakterlosen modernen Stil gebaut 
wurden. 

Seite 259: Die wiederentdeckte Tradition. Das 
Pub unserer Zeit muss ein Teil der Architektur 
unserer Zeit sein. Was kénnen wir aus der Pub- 
Tradition lernen wenn wir sie griindlich untersucht 
haben? Ein Tudor oder Victorianisches Pub ist nicht 
gut wegen seiner dunklen Eichenbalken oder wegen 
seiner Glasfenster. Beide sind gut um anderer Dinge 
willen, die ihnen beiden eignen. Wie kann das Pub 
unserer Zeit diese Umstande niitzen? Der Zeichner 
kann die Fasser und Flaschen ihrer Form und Farbe 
wegen beniitzen, ebenso die Reflexe von Flaschen 
und Spiegeln, und so die Illusion einer Abgrenzung 
erzeugen. Dazu kommen Schrift, farbige Etiketten 
und die traditionellen Farben von dunklem Eichen- 
und Teakholz. Das sind Elemente, die ein aus- 
gezeichnetes Material fiir einen Entwurf im Stil 
unserer Zeit sind. Die beigefiigten Illustrationen 
zeigen wie die Theorie in Praxis umgesetzt werden 
kann. 


HPATHOE COAEPMAHME CTATER 
Oxta6pp 1949 r. 


Anramicruit rpaxtup (,,[1a6“) asaaetca copepmienno 
cBoecobpasHbIM yupexkjeHHeM, KOTOpoe MO2xKHO BCTpe- 
THTb TOIbKO B Anraud. B mpoxomxeHua MHOrux 
BeKOB, I[@HTP BOKPyr KoTOporo Bpallatacb BCA ObmIe- 
CTBCHHAA IKH3Hb JepeBHH, ABJIAICA MECTHH TpakTHp 
(,[la6“), 470 H UpofomKaer OBITS M HO celi jeHb. 
Muboro HOBEIX TpaKTHPOB OTKPHIBANOCh A 3aKPbIBaJIOch 
¢ Tex Mop, HO He CMOTPA Ha BCe MepemeHE, MecTHHIi 
TpakTup Bce Taki#Ke, Kak H B Mpoliusie Bpemena, 
ABUAeTCA WeHTpOM BCceii sKH3HH JepepHH. MorKno 
CKa3aTb, YTO OH CKOpee NOXO%K HA HeOrpanHt30BaHHHlit 
Kry6, YeM Ha MeCTO, KY]{a JNOTH IPHXOAAT TOMbKO WIA 
BLIDMBKE. 

Co BpeMeHH Nayana BOitHLI HOBLIX TpakTHpOB He 
CTpOHN0Ch (H3 38 BOCHHEIX OrpaHwyenHii), HO Kak 
TOJIbKO STH BpeMeHHHe orpanwieHua OyqyT OTMeHeHHI, 
MHOPOYHCIEHHbIe Wank, KOTOpHe Ceituac OTIOMKeHEI 
B cTopoHy, OyxyT IpiBeyenb B UcHomHeHHe. 

Byjya yBepeniibim, TO COBpeMeHHas apxuTekTypa 
elle He CO3qaJia THU auriniickoro tpaktupa (,,[]a6a*), 
KOTOpHit CopMeltat On B cebe XopomHii npHMep coBpe- 
MeCHHOli APXHTeKTYPH, OCTABAACh BePHHIM TPaMiHAM 
anriniickoro Tpaktupa, APXUTERTIOPAJ PEBBbIO, 
B Clel{HasIbHOM HOMepe, UbITaeTCA paccMOTpeTb B eM 
COOCTBeHHO COCTOHT TpaquNMA aHruuiickoro TpakTHpa 
(,,TTa6a“). 

Mopue Topam, BBuyy ero HcKMUHTeILHOTO HHTepeca 
K JjaHHomy UpeyMerty, 6 Upuraamen cqenaTb ob3s0p 
Ha TeMy, KakyW poJb anriniicknit Tpaxtap (,,[1a6“) 
Hrpadl B OOMeCTReEHHON 2KU3KH aurmniickoro Hapoja 
¢ PaHHHX BpeMeH. TOT BoMpoc OH pasbupaerT B WaH- 
Hol raape, ,Auriuiickuii TpakTup Hu anrauiicKnit 
Hapon“. 

Ta CTAaTbA ABIAeTCH WavauoM Halle ruaBHoii 
3aaih UpoanalM3snpopatb Tpayqnymo aunraniickoro 
TpakTupa, Kak HaM 9TO MpescTaBAeTcA, mpeyMer 
KOTOpH elle HUKorya He Ob paccmoTpeH. JIA 
ato opurunambHoli pabotrn APXUTEKTIOPAI 
PEBbIO upursacuno [-wa I.Mc.C. Jlannerra upu- 
JIOXKUTH CBOM MCCeROBaTeIbCKHe CHIL HabmO_eHHA U 
aHasH3. PesyibTatoM 9TOrO NOABHNACh riaBpa oy 
Ha3BaHhem ,,] payin” ¢ WTOCTpalHAMH, KOTOpEIe 
OH TOobpasr WIA MoAKperenHA cBoelt apryMeHTalHH. 

B saxmouyenue, Pesbio BECTaBAAeT CBOe COOcTBeEHHOe 
Ipeqoxkenve, uocTpupoBanHoe Topronom Kaanze- 
HOM, Kak OyjeT BHTIAeTh auriniickuii TpakTap B 
SyqyieM, H IpHBOAHT yCOBHA CopeBHOBAMA C Harpa- 
JaMH, UpeyloxxKeHHHIMA oOprannsaieli MHBOBapHEIX 
upM, 34 IpoeKkT COBpeMeHHOrO TpakrTupa. 


~*~ 209. AHFIWACKMA TPAHTHP UW AHIMA. 
HUA HAPOA 


TpakTapH H ynoTpedeHHe CNMPTHHX HalHTKOB, B 
IpofouexkeHHH MHOTHX BeKOB, OHM MpeqMeToM 3a- 
KOHOJATeIbCTRA, MepBOHAaIbHO HMMeBIIMM eb OXpa- 


HHTh KayecTBo nuBa. IT naByoii IeIbI0, OFPpOMHOTO 


YHCIAa BSaKOHOaTeIbHLIx AaKTOB MO 9TOMy BOompocy, 


6nI0 2KelNaHHe Baacteli DOaBHTb UbAHCTBO, H, 
TeM CaMEIM, 3al[HTHTb MoTpebuTeA oT camoro cebs. 
B uavane JeBaATHapaToro Beka, C OLICTPBIM pocToM 
rpasubix, yOorux MHycTpuadbHHx ToposoB, MHTEE 
[auua (ciupTHoii HamnroK, NoxoKHii Ha BOK), 
camo Ilo ceOe MOpOK, Cefetamoch eqHHCTBeEHHUM yOexKH- 
mem 6efqHEIX mofeli or ux yOororo cyljecTBOBaHHA. 
9TO 310 JOCTHrIO TakKHX OFPOMHEIX agg 4TO 
OHO JlasI0 Haiano pasBuTHio OpranHsalnn ,,ObmectBa 
Tpessocra“ (Jim Temnepanc Mysment). Ota oprann- 
gala MpHoopeya Takoe OrpoMHoe BIMAHMe, 4TO 
3aCcTaBHIO MMBOBapoOB 00’eqHHUTECH UIA SOopbbnt c ee 
nommrnmuecko cunoit. PesyabTaTomM sTOrO NOABHIOCE 
MHOTOUNCHeHHOe SBaKOHOaTeIbCTBO, KOTOPoe Meer 
BIMIHHE Ha BCe CTOPOHI CyMecTBOBaHHA aHriniickoro 
TpakTupa. 

K navaiy ABasiaToro Beka NMBOBapeHHe CieTasOch 
6ompmok muycrpueli, cocpeyoToueHHOii, TaBHbIM 
o6pas0M, B pyKaX OKONO JNOAHHE COMIX up. 
Urobs obectewith KoONMYeCTBeINOe pacipeetenne, 
pasBHach CucTeMa ,,dakpellenublx TpakTupos” (Taiiy 
Xaysec), © MOMOMIbIO KOTOpO!l IMBOBap MOKyNad Tpak- 
THp, H, SyqyaH ero coOcTBeHHHKOM, 9THM CaMEIM, 
obecneiuBadl npofaxky TOKO ero codcrsenHoli 
MAPKK. ITOT MOHOMONbUBIT NOAXOA K TOProBe NOANAT 
Oomputyio ToweMHKyY 323 H WpoTHB oTOH CHCTeMEI. 
OquuM 13 pesyabTazes vToil CHCTeMBI ABUIAeTCA HaKr, 
1TO B HACTOALEe BPeEMA TPakTHpPH MpoeKTUpyoTes Ht 
CTpOATcA, riaBHbim o6paz0M, OONbITMMH NMBOBapel- 


HHIMH PupMaMu. 
Crp. 223. TPAQULUA 

TpakTHpH PaHHAX BpeMeH Hu4eM He OTANI OF 
OOMIKHOBeCHHBIX iIKHIMIEX moMenlennit ma depm, 
Ryxua cayxnia obmeii komnatoli ¢ OTKPEITHM OFaroM 
H M0JKaMH Haji HHM, C ee IIpOcTLIM KyXOHHEIM OOOpyyo-| 
BaleM — roplikaMH, kacTpioiamn u rpy6oii Mebesbn, | 
VUanmoctpayui Haxoqatpes wa crpanmilax 226 u 227, 
TaKoB BA KYXHH-TpakTupa B ero caMoii IpHMHTHBHOL 
opme. Ilosqnee ona (KYXHA) MocTeneHHO HayMHaer 
IIpHHuMaTb PopMy AepeBeucKoro TpakTupa. Oryeden: 
Hav Meperopoxkoli YacTh KOMHATH CTAHOBHTCA Kayo- 
Boll, rye cofepKHTCH 3allac emefHeBHOI WOCTaBKE 
mBa. OKkoNO Toro ke BpeMeHH NOABIAeTCH, XOPOMO 
BCeM 3HAKOMAas, CKAMbA C BEICOKOM cmuHKO. Kyxonm 
Hoe o6opyfoBaHHe ll YTOTOBKM HM CepBHPOBKE 
ek (TOpuIKH, KacCTpIOUIH, KYBINIHHE), OOLIKHOBeNHO, 
OHM equHcTBeHHOM dopmoil ykpalleliA, BOSMOKHO 
SeccosnaTesbHoe ykKpallenHe, HO OHO CO3fao Tpalr 
wtio ylotpedenna yTunutTapnoro obopyqoBanna 
ypakTHpa, Kak ero yKpalllenHa, DpH noMoNM Gove, 
6YTEIIOK, KYBIIMHOB Hf T.I. 

Topoyckan tTpayuuuA TpakTupa pasBiiach depe 
Kabak i ,JUKMHHYyIO“ (aKa JA Mpomanth 7yKHHa), 
B Kectpo — SespKycubili, Tak HasbiBaemblil, ,,/[4HHHH 
qBopen, Haxo_uBMniica B ropoyckKHx Tpyulobax, 
HakoHen yocTur opm cruus Bukropuatickoro pe 
KoKo ,,Caayn Bap“ (oTgenenue WA ,,uncToit nyOmHKIt 
C NOBIMeHHEIMA teHamu). Croiixa Oapa, KoTOpad 
ABIACTCA HeoT’eMeMOi YacTbIO TpakTHpa, Om 
ZAaMMCTBOBaHa OT Kodelinu (Kode-xays). Uumioctpe 
HH, HaxoyslMecn Ha crpanuiax 231 mu 232, yKaar 
BaloT, KaKHM 0O6pa30M Ona (cTOlika) BhpaboTaach 
dopmy, THIn4HOt 71a BuxropuancKoro TpakTupa. Hf 
NOCTeHeHHOTO PasBUTHA PasykpalleHHol saquek CTeHb 
Oapa MOXKHO CYAUTE O ee PYHKUMOHAIBHOM MpOHCxoit 
yeu. 

Crp. 235. ®YHHKUMOHALWHAA TPAQULMA 

PaspurHe Tpaqunau anraniickoro Tpaxrupa (,,[Taba 
mpefctapaset co6ow lpekpacublii mpuMep, Kak 06 
COsHaTeIbHBe HU He OTJawllMe cede oTYeT YCHI 
MHOFHX HeH3BeCTHEIX H Heobpa3z0BaHHBIx Iopeli MOryt 
B NPOPOWKeNUM HECKOALKUX NoKOMeHHi, BEIpPAboraT 
yHKMMOuaTLHy!0 TpayunMio, KOTOpan 3aBMCHT TAK 
MaO OT HCTOPHuecKHX CTHJeii apXHTeKTypH, 
KaHaJibl HW Maku. OTa yHKUMOHaIbHaA Tpayal 
3aBHCHT HH OT ero Apyroro, Kak OT UpaBMbHO 
@KOHOMETO HM yyOBOJeTBOpHTeILHOrO ynoTpebseHll 
MaTepHaJOB, IPOCTHX MaTepHaOB, Ipupowa H Upexe 
KOTOPHX CieiaJIHCbh NOHSITHLIMM HM BEICOKO IeHHMBl 
OT yHorpedrenna B npoyomKennn cronerait. Tpal 
WMA aTa Hepeapatach OT OAHOTO MOKOMeHHA [pyro 
Kak YacTb TPeHHpoBKH dKcHepTa B ero MaCTepCTse 
Bor 43 THX TO OCHOB M BHIpaodoTascA MeCTHBI CTH 
aurmuiickax TpakTupos (,,1la6c“). 


Crp. 255. TPAQVLWA HAPYWEHA 

C Tex lop Kak, B Hadasle BalaToro Beka, NOCTpoMl 
TPakTUPOB Mepelliia B PYKM NMBOBApOB, B OcobeHHOG 
B HOBHIX FOposACKHX UpeMecTHAX, TpayMiMA aHrul 
CKUX TPaKTHPoB Ona pasaBilena MexK TY 2kepHOB 
peiopM, BBeJeHHHX BulactAMH, KoTOpble cTapadil 
YHHYTOKATS MaJleHbKMe Oaphl ¢ Hx NoppasyedenuAMey 
apxHTeKTypHoii HeacnocThw0. B pesyabtate, TpakTip 
CTaqH IpoekTHpoBaTEcd 160 B aJbUIMBOM ,,cTapll 
HOM CTHJIe“ HIM B COBpeMeHHOM flyxe B KOTOpOM 
YyBCTBYeTCA HH XapakTepa, HU aTMocepHl. 


Crp. 259. TPAAULMA BOSPOAUSIACh 

Cospemenusiii tpakrap (,,[1a6“) qomxen Ont I 
CTpoeH B COBpeMeHHOM APXHTeKTYPHOM CTHTe. 
MO#KHO HAYYTLCA Y Tpayunun anrumiickux TpakTap 
nocxe TOTO, Kak Ona Oba NONHOCTEW ccseqOBAl 
Xopoumit anraniicknii tpakrap Exusapernuckoro & 
BukTopHanckoro cTHIA He HOTOMy KpacHB, 410 
Hero YepHble AyOowble MepekIaqMHb NOTOIKa, Bul, 
ApyroM cilyyae, BLITpabMpoBanuble cTeKia, a UOT 
ona 06a xopomm, 47o ux o6’equnaeT obmmit 
oOmasn armocdiepa. Hak MomxerT coppemenubiit annul 
ckuit TpakTHp yloBuTh atTy aTmochepy? Y apxi 
TOpa eCTh Pa3sIH4Hble BOSMOXKHOCTH B 9TOM Halper 
HAH, H OH MoxeT UCHOMLs0BaTE GouKH, SyTHIAIKE | 
3a HX opMbl -H wWBeTa) oTOneCK 3epKas, KOTOP 
cosqaeT HIN03HIO YeqUHeHHA, CTHIb Hapnucell, AP 
APIWKM, MH, KOHeIHO, TpaquMonuBe rBeTa Kop 
Henoro Ay6a nH THKa. Bee oti s1TeMeHnTH mpexcTasa 
co6ow npekpacnblii MaTepiad 71a upoekTupoBaHl 
coppemeniom crue. I[Ipuaaraembie uamocTpa 
awoT MOHATHE, KaK MO%KHO MpoBectu sty TeopH® 
npakTuke. 
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The Cover, by Osbert Lancaster, dis- 
misses with a wave of a wand the frontage 
of the pub and, striking the note of the 
whole of this number, spotlights the 
inside, It is the traditional modest pub, 
everyman’s Local in which many spend 
many hours day after day year after 
year without even noticing what goes to 
make it, or what draws them back again. 
It is such an everyday scene that no one 
has ever bothered to enquire how it got 
that way except to discuss the question 
with generalizations about atmosphere, 
until one day it is torn down and some- 
thing new and strange takes its place. 
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The doors are shut, but not bolted or barred— 
on the contrary, they swing—on patent hinges 
that give the utmost return for the effort 
expended, so that one can exchange for the 
wet pavement and cold wind whatever it is 
that evokes the mysterious radiance in the 
engraved glass panels. But what is it? Victorian 
moralists averred that the pub door was the 
gate to perdition, but to-day we begin to see 
that the Gin Palace was not, and is not, such a 
wicked place after all. For the dispossessed of 
the Victorian epoch it gave the only glimpse 
they were likely to get of a world no longer 
enslaved to Giant Squalor. To-day we realize 
that it is not only the poor and derelict for 
whom these portals hold an invitation. They 
appeal, by methods that have been understood 
throughout the centuries, to that part of every 
adult that remains open to thoughts other than 
those of self-interest, utility, practical politics 
and expediency. They are the portals to the 
world of fantasy, and if the process of getting 
oneself unattached is sometimes earthy, that 
is society’s fault and not the Gin Palace’s. In 
front of these doors we are, in fact, in the 
presence of Art, of a robust and popular, yet 
nevertheless noble, kind—Rubens, not Botticelli. 
The rest of this issue deals with the more sober 
aspects of the pub tradition—of the pub 
vernacular. Let this (and four other pages inside) 
celebrate the great virtues of Gin Palace art. 
Let these words do something to arrest the 
wanton destruction of engraved glass, gilt 
lettering, gasoliers, brasswork on ram’s head 
tables, cast ironwork, and brewers’ trade-marks. 








INSIDE THE PUB 


Preface ‘The interior decoration of public houses sometimes 
falls below their architectural standard.’ These words are from A Monthly 
Bulletin, a magazine published, with the support of the Brewing Industry, 
in the interests of public house improvement. 

Between the wars many millions were spent on rebuilding and re- 
conditioning the ‘pub.’ The reproach of ‘brewer’s Tudor’ fell behind with 
the twenties; by the thirties the pub was becoming not merely respectable 
but positively institutional. In reaction against an unhappy immediate 
past, something may have been suppressed, something truly domestic, 
truly national—just as when you are in a ‘luxury liner’ you may forget 
that tt is primarily a ship. 

In 1939 building came to a full stop. Since then there have been in- 
numerable ‘blue prints, plans and ‘planning’—of necessity academic 
and theoretical. The time has come to start again in the round. What in 
fact is the post-war pub going to be like? 

Hence the importance of this special number of THE ARCHITECTURAL 
REVIEW and of its competition for designs of public house rooms. Since 
wholesale building may still be a long way off, the interior of the pub is 
here wisely given first place. The approach is traditional; it begins in the 
past, so as to produce and examine what was best in the old pub style— 
pious work on a neglected subject. The aim is to ensure that the post-war 
pub is a pub first and an institution second. . 

The competition is backed by the Brewers’ Society and will command the 
attention of the six hundred or so breweries who own the vast majority 
of public houses and who will have to commission and pay for the work 
which will one day start again. 


GERALD MILLAR, Editor of A Monthly Bulletin. 


commentary 1* The Church and the Pub have proved to be two of the knottiest architectural 
problems of our age. Perhaps in the interior of the pub the problem that wrecks contemporary 
architecture is posed more vividly than anywhere else. That problem is how to establish an 
architecture which is modern in the sense of belonging to its own time—which takes full 
advantage of contemporary techniques and materials—but yet is firmly rooted in the needs 
and responses of ordinary people, giving them what they have a right to demand of their 
environment—an architecture progressive without being inhuman and popular without being silly. 

In the pub this last conflict is the most difficult to reconcile. That it should be popular 
is the very essence of the purpose of the pub; if it cannot be this it might as well not exist. But 
its popularity depends largely on the existence of a familiar atmosphere and thus on the 
existence of a tradition and it is but a short step from the conservation of tradition to the 
attempted imitation of the antique. The mock-Tudor and the mock-Georgian styles which have 
been so prevalent in contemporary pub design have sprung, therefore, from a genuine attempt to 
preserve a traditional atmosphere and from an understanding of the values to which the public is 





* Commentaries by the Editors appear at intervals throughout the issue, and they are numbered consecutively. 
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most ready to respond. But clearly they represent an evasion of the real problem and this has been 
proved by their failure to achieve a genuine pub atmosphere. Equally clearly the architects’ efforts 
to design pubs have not succeeded in solving the problem either. Contemporary design, because it 
has no roots in a vernacular idiom, relies on a process of invention, which means that by its nature 
it will not appear immediately familiar. Even a good piece of design therefore, by a sensitive 
and intelligent architect, does not necessarily produce a good pub interior. 

The problem is largely that of atmosphere, of the ways and the means of re-creating the familiar 
atmosphere of the traditional pub without resorting to period copyism. Before the problem 
can be solved it must be discovered whether the ingredients of traditional pub architecture are 
such as can be absorbed into the modern architectural idiom. Some of them clearly can be: the 
use of certain colours to give an adequate sense of enclosure, the decorative use of bottles and 
barrels and so on; others belong only to the period that begot them. To rebuild anew on the 
basis of whatever remains valid of the old is the business of the architect, and in this issue 
architects are invited to submit designs in competition for a number of pub interiors. 

The object, let us repeat, is not to encourage reproductions of old pubs, but to design 
modern pubs in which the qualities of the traditional pub are recaptured. No limit is placed on 
the means by which this might be achieved, but since the competitor may find himself in 
a dilemma, because the pub tradition has never been consciously established, this issue is 
devoted to establishing it, first from the social point of view, next from the architectural. 

In passing, special attention is paid to the Victorian town pub—the Gin Palace—not only 
because it represents perhaps the last occasion in English architecture for which a specialized 
idiom was spontaneously evolved, but also because some of the best examples are being 
allowed to disappear. To draw attention to their merits is the obvious way of ensuring that 
they are not swept away as being obsolete buildings of neither intrinsic nor historic interest. 

The Gin Palace was a thing on its own, a spontaneous and highly successful outburst of 
fantasy, but one that cannot be recaptured in cold blood. We have to fall back to-day on 
the older functional tradition that evolved out of the Georgian kitchen with its emphasis on 
functional decoration, dark colours that conceal the marks, bottles, jugs, ‘kitchen’ furniture 
(often painted the main colour of the room—teak or grained oak), casks, lettering, gleaming 
brass-work; to which must be added Victorian upholstery and use of light by mirrors and 
reflection, and the introduction of fantasy by means of plant-life. To leave the competitor 
in no doubt of the assessors’ views Gordon Cullen has made a study on pages 261-4 of 
some ways in which the elements of pub tradition could be taken over by the modern designer. 

If this pub interior competition were sponsored only by the REVIEW it would probably 
still be fairly useful, but its importance is made significant in’ the highest degree by the 
fact that it is sponsored by the Brewers’ Society who have given the prizes of £500, £250 
and £100 (besides giving much help in the compilation of this issue). It is the members of 
the Brewers’ Society (which includes all the big brewers) who are responsible in the last resort 
for what our pubs look like, for it is they who give the orders and commission the architects. 
Thus it is they who can do most to forward the objectives with which this issue is concerned. 
Yet without the architects’ capacity to realize visually the brewers’ ideals—and brewers have 
very real ideals and spend enormous sums trying to realize them—the problem remains unsolved. 
This competition is the brewers’ admission that there is a problem; that it has not been 
adequately solved, and that the next move is on the architect. He has an opportunity here 
to make the desert of the modern pub interior blossom. We hope he will accept the challenge. 
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commentary 2 Pub architecture has evolved as the part played by the pub in English life 
has developed and changed. In this article drinking and drinking habits—the places where 
people drink in public, the laws that control their drinking and the social customs that 
condition it—are described as a continuous story that begins in the medieval alehouse kitchen 
and must be left unfinished in the modern lounge bar and roadhouse. The story is illustrated 
by pictures of pub life and the people who created it throughout its history. Below is the first 
known pub illustration, a roadside alehouse from T'he Smithfield Decretals, early fourteenth 
century, with the traditional bush over the door, the ancestor of the inn sign. 






Bi oa outs ae CaS 








LIKE MOST ANCIENT institutions, the 
English Pub has gathered around itself a 
mass of superstitions, false impressions, un- 
founded claims, so that it is constantly 
praised or blamed for no longer being what 
it never was. Even the present-day pub 
that we can see at every street-corner is 
still wrapped in a haze of misrepresenta- 
tion, due sometimes to ignorance, some- 
times to propaganda, sometimes to sheer 
sentiment. To listen to the brewers you 
would think the pubs were the chief hope 
of the social future; the temperance people 
talk of them as if they were chemists’ shops 
licensed to dispense poison without using 
the Poison Book; to read a debate on pubs 
in Parliament you would sometimes 
imagine the pubs they were discussing were 
on another planet. The film producers have 
added to the confusion by building pub 
sets that would have seemed anachronistic 
to Arthur Morrison. It is only recently 
that one has begun to sit up in the one- 
and-ninepennies and say, as a new scene 
came on, ‘Ah yes, that’s the Star Tavern 
in West Belgrave Mews.’ 

The clash of interests over the present- 
day pub has coloured our view of pubs 
of the past. One side thinks immediately 
of gracious coaching inns with Mine Host 
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beaming ruddily as he carries in the smok- 
ing roast, the other thinks of ‘dead drunk 
for twopence’ and the evil dens of the 
Ratcliffe Highway. The truth surely is 
that the pub has always meant different 
things to different men, so that there has 
always been more than one type of pub, 
and in each category there have been good 
pubs and bad. Roughly speaking, it looks 
as though the pubs reached their highest 
level in the heyday of road travel before 
the railways came in, and their lowest in 
the Victorian industrial age. But this is 
speaking very roughly indeed, and it is 
hardly possible to average out so multi- 
farious a product as the English pub. 
Before we go further, let us define what 
we are talking about. The word ‘English’ 
is used here deliberately and not by over- 
sight. The pub is primarily an English 
rather than a British institution, and 
though it is to be found in other parts of 
the British Isles and even beyond, it is in 
England that it is most firmly rooted and 
that it reflects the drinking habits of the 
people as closely as do the cafés of Paris 
or the bars of New York. And the word 
‘public-house,’ or ‘pub,’ is here used not in 
its strict legal sense but generally for a 
place where you can buy a drink and drink 





Maurice Gorham 


it without the obligation to do anything 
else, such as buying a meal or dancing or 
booking a room. This is the sense in which 
the word is commonly used, and in most 
people’s vocabulary a pub is hardly a pub 
unless the choice of drinks includes draught 
beer. You may be able to get all sorts of 
other things in a pub, from a bottle of 
champagne to poetry readings, from a 
cheese roll to a room for a week, but the 
common denominator is the liquor that you 
buy and drink. 

From the first there seems to have been 
this plurality about the pub, the rough 
division being into the alehouses where the 
customers came to drink beer, the taverns 
where they came to drink wine, and the 
inns where they came to spend the night. 
The categories overlapped, of course, and 
you could usually spend the night in the 
alehouse even if you could not get a bed, 
but you could always get a drink in the inn. 


the law of the pubs 

The pubs grew up with the towns and 
villages and high-roads, and they were 
affected by ordinary social and economic 
factors as were houses and shops; but from 
the first they were also the subject of 
special attention from the law. Laws are 
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Hick froth the Taplter, and Rulerott the Cooke, concerning the rettraint fatelp 
fet forth, again Drinking, potting, and piping on the @abbath vay 


and againtt felling meat. 


/ Woodcut and extract taken from an old pamphlet printed in 1641 /. 
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Cook.—" There is fuch news in the world will anger thee to heare of, 
it is as bad, as bad may be.” 


Froth.—‘‘Isthere fo? I pray thee what is it, tell me whatever it be.” 


Cook.—" Have you not heard of the reftraint lately come out againft 
us, from the higher powers ; whereby we are commanded not to fell meat 
nor draw drink upon Sundays, as will anfwer the contrary at our perils.” 


* * * * * 


Legislators concerned themselves at an early date with the question of drink, in 
the first instance only to keep up the quality of ale. Later, restriction of hours was 
used for military ends to ensure a sufficient attendance at archery practices. 3, 
Puritan England had begun to think of protecting drinkers from themselves. 


not always enforced and we cannot expect 
to find in the Statute Book a life-like 
representation of the pub as it really was, 
but let us look first at the sort of pub 
these laws were trying to produce. 

Enactments to regulate the sale of liquor 
began even before there was a Parliament 
to pass them, and went on throughout the 
Middle Ages. The inns, taverns, and ale- 
houses were subject to the type of legisla- 
tion applied to all forms of buying and 
selling, designed to ensure that the 
customer got value for his money, and to 
legislation aimed to prevent disorder, 
night-walking, and unlawful games (for 
the pubs, like football, could distract men 
from the proper patriotic practice of 
archery). But there are also early indica- 
tions of the desire to prevent tippling, 
which again foreshadows a lot of legislation 
nearer to our own times. 

The modern note is first struck, perhaps, 
in the Statute of 1552 by which the licens- 
ing of alehouses was put into the hands of 
Justices of the Peace, who usually granted 
the licence for one year; longer licensing 





was expressly forbidden by the later 
Proclamation of 1618. As the Royal Com- 
mission of 1982 said, this statute is the 
foundation of all our legislation concerning 
the sale and consumption of intoxicating 
liquor, and subsequent legislation is mere 
amendment. 

Throughout the seventeenth century the 
law continued to discourage tippling. Ale- 
houses were officially regarded as being 
primarily for wayfarers and for those who 
could not get cooked meals at home; at 
one time tipplers were limited to one 
hour in the pub, and a multiplicity of ale- 
houses was frowned upon then as later. In 
1623, for instance, the Justices in Ripon 
came to the conclusion that the town had 
too many alehouses and reduced the 
number by half. There is no record that 
compensation was paid for the licences 
thus rudely extinguished; we have to wait 
until the present century for that. 

After the Restoration in 1660 the laws 
against tippling ceased to be enforced. At 
the same time duties on liquor began to be 
an important source of revenue to the 
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Pubs and Taverns were, by the eighteenth century, an important part of the 
political scene, and became a favourite vehicle for the cartoonist, as in 4, dated 
1783. At election time rival political factions established their local headquarters 
at the most suitable pubs in the town, and drinks were on The Party, 5. 


Crown, the drinking of spirits became 
popular, and taverns spread fast. From 
now on the fear of spirit-drinking as a 
social evil leaves its mark on the laws 
about drink. 

The most important enactment for the 
future was, however, that of 1729, which 
made it necessary for the Justices’ licence 
to be granted at a general meeting of the 
local Justices, instead of by two Justices 
who might have no connection with the 
locality and no knowledge of its needs. 
This Act, complementing the Statute of 
1552, set the pattern for licensing procedure 
up to the present day. 

However virtuous the liquor laws might 
be, eighteenth-century Justices were 
hardly the people to enforce them. The 
later eighteenth century was an age of 
licence (using the word in its wider sense) 
and London in particular became what was 
later to be known as a ‘wide-open town.’ 
The Wesleyan movement brought a new 
effort towards sobriety, and the Royal 
Proclamation of 1787 resulted in numerous 
restrictions—closing-times, Sunday clos- 
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sporting 


Though mainly characterized by good humour, the pub atmosphere was sometimes 
disturbed, and heads were broken in a rough house. 6 shows such a scene at The 
Hoigh, Hungerford Market, in 1779. The pretty tavern wench has long been a 
target for the gallant, and in most homely pub scenes someone is making advances 


ing, refusal of new licences, and suppression 
of existing public-houses and dram shops. 
The next great Consolidating Act was 
passed in 1828—before Parliament was 
reformed—and this Act repealed all 
previous legislation and remained the basis 
of licensing law until 1910. Notably it con- 
firmed the annual licence, removed the 
power of the Justices to suppress a licence 
at any time, provided for transfer of 
licences at dates between the annual 
licensing sessions, and fixed the Justices’ 
licence and the two Excise licences, one 
for ale, beer, cider and perry, and the 
other for wines and spirits. No licence was 
needed for off-sales. 

Meanwhile, however, gin-drinking had 
been increasing to an alarming extent, 
and one reason for this was found in the 
growth of the tied-house system, by which 
one brewery had a monopoly of supplying 
one pub, this being alleged to result in the 
supply of inferior beer. The Beerhouse 
Act of 1830, which made it legal for any- 
body to sell beer for consumption on or 
off the premises without a licence from the 
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business 


Justices, was intended to break both the 
gin habit and the brewer’s tie, but it failed 
to do either. Instead, it led to an orgy of 
beer-drinking, tremendous promotion of 
sales by the brewers, the rise of the 
‘splendid gin-shops’ described by Dickens, 
as a counter-attraction to the beerhouses 
where spirits could not be sold. In 1869 
the licensing of beerhouses was restored 
to the Justices (with a special provision 
about ante-1869 licences which has only 
recently ceased to apply) and off-licences 
were also brought under their control. 
The rest of the nineteenth century fore- 
shadows the controversies of the twentieth. 
The line of battle was already drawn up. 
On the one side stood the Nonconformist 
Conscience, newly armed with political 
power; on the other the brewing industry, 
now grown into a nation-wide interest, 
largely as a result of the tied-house system 
which the Act of 1830 had failed to shake. 
A significant test of power came in 1871, 
when Gladstone’s Government withdrew 
its Licensing Bill after furious opposition 
had been organized by the Trade, with the 
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at her, as in 7, a print after Bunbury, 1787. Sport has close ties with the country 
pub, if only to provide the unsuccessful sportsman with a sympathetic audience. 
8, Sportsman Hall, by George Morland, 1788. The country pub, like the city 
Coffee House, 9, was the natural place to discuss business and clinch a deal. 


temperance people opposing it as well. 
There were various enactments which have 
had lasting effect—the right of ordinary 
removal, the six-day licence and early- 
closing licence, Sunday closing in Wales— 
but the great event of the end of the 
century was the Royal Commission of 
1896-99. By this time the brewers, with 
their strong financial interest in licensed 
premises, were beginning to challenge the 
right of the Justices to suppress licences 
on grounds of redundancy, without regard 
for the loss involved. The stage was set 
for the conflict over compensation that 
makes the licensing law of the twentieth 
century so different in its essentials from 
that of any earlier age. 





what the pubs were like 

Former centuries were less fully docu- 
mented than ours, and we could wish that 
Chaucer had given us as full a description 
of the Tabard in Southwark as he has of 
its host. Time and change have taken 
away all but fragments of the old inns. 
There are a great many pubs claiming 





antiquity, but very few of them retain 
much of their original character, and this 
applies even to pubs of the last two 
hundred years. Sometimes you find that 
restoration and demolition have spared a 
range of windows or even a whole front, 
more often only the original cellars, or a 
doorway, or a carved sign; sometimes the 
house parades its traditions although it 
has been entirely rebuilt. Even the archi- 
tectural historian has to call on a good 
deal of imagination to reconstruct the 
famous inns as they really were when they 
were built. 

To begin with the exterior, we can gather 
that for a long time the local alehouse 
and the small inn looked much the same 
as the houses that surrounded them; the 
pub, like the shop, was slow to acquire an 
appearance of its own. The alehouse might 
indeed be primarily a private house in 
which you could buy a drink in the kitchen, 
and this character still clings to many a 
country pub despite the specializing 
pressure of the licensing system. Even the 
bigger inns, which made a point of display, 
looked very like the houses of rich mer- 
chants and sometimes of gentlemen, and 
many of them have in fact become private 
houses in the course of time. Before the 
days of brewers’ advertisements the inn or 
tavern must have been distinguished 
mainly by its sign; hence the elaborate 
and beautiful signs, sometimes across the 
road facing the pub, sometimes completely 
spanning the roadway, of some of the big 
highroad houses, and the humble bush 
on a staff that drew the wayfarer’s atten- 
tion to the cottage where the goodwife 
would sell him a pot of beer. The house 
itself would usually be in the same style 
as its neighbours, the prevailing style of 
its place and time. Where the old inn looks 
very different from its surroundings it is 
because it has survived them. Apart from 
the commercial advantages of antiquity 
in a pub, which are not always recognized, 
the legal restrictions about rebuilding them 
did much to keep them anachronistic, but 
until the nineteenth century we can find 
few whose external architecture must have 
conveyed unmistakably, when they were 
built, that they were public-houses and not 
private houses or cottages or farms. 

The resemblance applies to the interior 
too. So far as it is possible to generalize, 
we may say that public-houses up to the 
mid-nineteenth century aimed mainly at 
reproducing the amenities of the home. 
They would naturally try to improve on 
them and they might even run to assembly- 
rooms and ballrooms such as no customer 
would be likely to have in his own home; 
otherwise, of course, he would not need to 
go to the inn. But except for the dining- 
room of the city tavern, with its separate 
boxes, there seems to have been no room 
in a traditional inn so different from a room 
in a private house as was, say, the Victorian 
Saloon Bar. 

The smaller inns and alehouses were laid 
out much like a private house, as they 
often are in the country to this day. Even 
now the bar is not universal; often you go 
into a room that might be an ordinary 
cottage living-room, though it is no 
longer also used as a kitchen, take your 
place on a settle in front of the fire, and 


give your order to somebody who appears 
at the door and then goes away to get the 
beer from some unseen source. In this sort 
of pub, if you are a guest whose social 
standing obviously demands special treat- 
ment, you will be shown into an_ icy 
parlour, furnished exactly like the show 
parlour of a small house. This domesticity 
seems to have been even more marked in 
the past, when the common-or-garden 
customer normally drank in the kitchen of 
the inn, amongst the coming and going of 
the family and the staff, and often slept 
there after the family had gone off to bed. 
Furniture and fittings followed ordinary 
domestic styles, from oak to deal and 
mahogany. The one refinement that you 
would not expect to find was a carpet on 
the floor; this, for obvious reasons, would 
be reserved for that later development, 
the landlord’s own little parlour which 
seems to have been the original bar parlour 
and so the origin of the modern bar. 

From the first, however, we find the 
other type of house which set out to 
provide something grander than the patron 
normally had at home. This might be either 
the tavern or the inn. Professor Richard- 
son’s reconstruction of the Mermaid Tavern 
in Cornhill in 1420, soon after Chaucer’s 
time, shows us a big lofty room under an 
open-timbered roof with sereen and gallery, 
with a log fire blazing on the stone hearth, 
and oaken tables scattered here and there, 
at which the patrons sat drinking the 
blackjacks of strong ale, Rhenish wine in 
silver mazers, and bottles of Bordeaux, 
brought to them by the drawers from 
cellars where they were carefully counted 
out by the cellarers using their tally-sticks. 
Making due allowances for the changes of 
five centuries, this seems to me not at all 
unlike the big bar at Henekey’s in High 
Holborn, where the medieval style has been 
reproduced with more than usual success. 
Take away the long bar-counter down one 
side, strew the floor with well-trodden 
rushes amongst which dogs and _ rats 
snuffle for bones, and you might well be 
going into a fifteenth-century tavern when 
you penetrate into that long high raftered 
hall; all the more so if they would only 
borrow those heavy oaken doors, iron- 
studded, swinging on strap hinges, from 
Henekey’s in the Strand. 

The bigger inns and taverns had from 
the first to cater for business meetings and 
formal entertainment as well as_ for 
private conviviality. In the time of 
Edward I the wool-traders of Norton St. 
Philip had the upper room of the George 
reserved for their use, and in later ages the 
coaching inns and the big taverns of the 
country towns had dining-rooms, assembly 
rooms, and ballrooms in which parties 
could meet and private people could enter- 
tain as they could not do at home. This 
use, of course, thrives heartily today. 
Except for the new pubs built as part of a 
pile of flats or an office block, most pubs 
rise three or four storeys from the ground, 
and nearly all of them have upper rooms 
in which parties and clubs can meet. 
Sometimes they are the dining-rooms that 
are open to the public at lunch-time, 
sometimes they are separate suites. Many 
a club and benevolent society holds all its 
meetings in the upper room of one or other 
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of the local pubs. 

Besides these there were the private 
apartments for travellers, which formed 
an important side of the activities of the 
larger inns. These were of all varieties from 
magnificent rooms such as that in the Angel 
at Grantham, in which a king could stay, 
to the cheerless draughty bedrooms that 
so many eighteenth-century travellers have 
described. Many such travellers fled from 
the struggling fires, newly lighted when 
they arrived, and the sombre bed-hangings 
of the best room and took their candle 
down to the kitchen, where the locals and 
the servants were drinking happily over a 
roaring fire. 

As for the people who kept the inns and 
served in them, there is plenty of conflict 
in the evidence about them. Nowadays 
it is a fashion to yearn for the days when 
Mine Host was the friend and confidant 
of everyone who used his house, but calling 
him Mine Host does not alter the fact 
that then he could be far more of a tyrant 
and an extortioner than he possibly can 
now. The jovial landlord of tradition pops 
in and out of the records but so do the 
surly landlord, the cheating landlord, and 
the landlord whose welcome is too obviously 
measured by his estimate of the length of 
your purse. We have said that inns 
probably reached their highest level in 
the coaching age, but it is in this very age 
that we have most evidence of the landlord 
who seemed to believe that travellers who 
would not be coming there again anyway 
were fair game. This is partly because the 
picaresque novels dwelt naturally on the 
mishaps of travellers, especially poor 
travellers, but there seems to have been 
every chance of ending a night in an inn 
with a row with the landlord, if not a 
stand-up fight with the whole staff, and 
the long series of legal enactments on the 
duties of inn-keepers affords some grounds 
for thinking that in the days of slow travel 
and lack of alternatives, the landlord had 
every temptation to exploit the benighted 
unless he were firmly restrained by the law. 

The staff of an inn or tavern could vary 
as it does now. A small alehouse might be 
kept by the man and his wife with one 
servant, and the wife might do most of 
the serving during the day whilst the 
husband worked outside. A big inn cater- 
ing for travellers could have a large and 
miscellaneous staff. The medieval drawer 
in his leather apron and tight round cap 
gave way to the inn waiter for whom so 
few travellers had a good word to say. 
The waiter at Yarmouth, who ate David 
Copperfield’s dinner and drank his half- 
pint of ale, was only doing on his own 
account what many coaching inns did 
scientifically to travellers with a limited 
stay. They made a practice of bringing the 
dinner so late and so hot that their guests 
could eat hardly any of it before the fresh 
horses were in and the coachman was 
clamouring to be away. 

A big inn which supplied horses to the 
stage-coaches or kept horses for posting 
would have a large outside staff. Besides 
the waiters and chambermaids and cooks 
there would be a corps of ostlers and maybe 
post-boys, and they, with the servants of 
wealthy travellers and the general hangers- 
on of the stables, would form the main 
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custom of the Tap-Room which can still 
be found somewhere at the rear of most old 
hotels. Inside, the drinking would be 
mainly at tables or in the separate rooms 
to which superior travellers retired. The 
bar would be a dispense or place for serving, 
not drinking. The drinking-bar seems to be 
a comparatively modern development in 
the plan of the pub. 

The big inns were the show-pieces of the 
licensed trade, but all over the country 
you would still find the small houses such 
as Morland drew, where the country folk 
and the humbler wayfarers dropped in for 
their drink, and some of these wayside 
houses are still there to this day. On the 
Yorkshire moors, in the lanes of Oxford- 
shire, even in the old villages round London 
you can still find those little houses, set 
back a bit from the by-road, with a sign 
on the far side of the way, a couple of 
benches and tables outside and a couple 
of deal settles inside, where the local people 
drink their ale and talk slowly about the 
affairs of the neighbourhood as they always 
did. But the house may bear the advertise- 
ments of a big brewery now, and the bus 
from the corner may take people off to the 
Woolworth’s and Odeons of the nearest 
town, maybe to be seduced there by the 
strip-lighting and pin-tables of the latest 
improved modern licensed house. 


nineteenth century 

The nineteenth century brought great 
changes in the pubs, as it did throughout 
the social scene. The coming of the railways 
sapped the whole traffic of the roads, 
cutting off the flow of travellers who for 
ages past had journeyed by coach and 
wagon, horse and foot, and stopped for 
refreshment at inns large and small. The 
Station Hotel, the Railway Arms, and that 
much-derided institution the station buffet 
took the custom that used to go to the 
Coach and Horses, the Wagon and Horses, 
the Jolly Postboys, the Packhorse, and 
all the other pubs that lived by and off 
the road. The industrial slums came to 
create a quite new social environment with 
its own needs, and the gin-palace arose 
to cater for people whose own homes were 
more wretched than any labourer’s cottage. 
For the first time pubs began to aim at 
being not only unlike their customers’ own 
homes but unlike anybody’s home. In the 
long drab streets amongst the tram-lines 
and the railway arches, the pub tried to 
look unlike any other bulflding that had 
ever been built. And this development 
came at the very time when the old slow 
handicrafts were giving place to the 
tremendous efflorescence of applied orna- 
ment that was glorified in the Great 
Exhibition of 1851. 

The Victorian gin-palace did not shrink 
into its squalid surroundings like the 
tumble-down hovels of Hogarth’s Gin 
Lane. It burst out of them with a riot of 
bow-fronts and engraved glass, and called 
attention to itself with a gigantic gas 
lantern, hung on a monster bracket cast 
in tortured iron. The merest stranger, 
seeing it from the other end of the street, 
could not for a second labour under the 
delusion that it was anything in the world 
but a pub. 

The gin-palaces were to the Victorian 
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gin Drink as a social evil 
is linked with the Gin Shop, 
which flourished in Lon- 
don and the large towns 
throughout the eighteenth 
century. Parliament made 
a few ineffective attempts to 
improve matters, but was 
usually defeated by the 
vested interests, not of the 
Trade, but of the growers 
of sugar and barley. With 
the mushroom growth of 
manufacturing towns in 
the early nineteenth cen- 
tury, the situation grew 
rapidly worse, and the Gin 
Shop became ‘the quickest 
way out of Manchester.’ 


Reformers like Charles 
Dickens and George 
Cruikshank sought first, 


and most successfully, to 
bring home to the more 
fortunate members of Vic- 
torian society the appalling 
conditions in which the 
multitudes existed. Realiz- 
ing that restrictive legisla- 
tion was not enough, they 
strove to improve the social 
conditions of the poor by 
raising the standard of edu- 
cation. Rowlandson was 
usually content just to 
record what he saw, or, if 
the mood took him, to poke 
what passed in those days 
as gentle fun at characters 
and institutions. It is 
rarely that his drawings 
jar, as 10, The Dram 
Shop, undoubtedly does. 
This comes from ‘The 
Dance of Death,’ published 
in 1815 before the reaction 
against a licentious age had 
set in. Cruikshank, in his 
earlier period, had not 
begun to question whether 
the Gin Shop was a good or 
a bad institution. 11, his 
Blue Ruin, from ‘Tom and 
Jerry,’ dated 1820, reflects 
the fact that heavy drinking 
was common throughout 
society, and a round of the 
Gin Shops provided an 
amusing distraction for the 
young man about town. 
Queen Victoria changed all 
that. By 1829 Cruikshank 
had made up his mind on 
the subject of Gin Shops 
and gin drinking, and his 
caricatures grew harsher 
and more scathing, until 
finally, in 1845, he signed 
the pledge, and found him- 
self in the van of the 
Temperance Movement. 12 
is taken from his ‘Scraps 
and Sketches,’ and is dated 
1829. 13, a drawing of un- 
known origin, is claimed to 
be a faithful representation 
of a Gin Palace near 
Holborn Hill in the 1830's. 
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the barmaid 14, Mother Louse, an alewife; from a 
16 seventeenth century woodcut. 15, an early Victorian 
barmaid. 16, a barmaid of the gay nineties, by Sir 
William Nicholson. 17, Edward Ardizzone’s barmaid, 
from Maurice Gorham’s ‘Back to the Local, might 
almost be Nicholson’s a_ generation later. Other 
examples, in coffee-houses, gin shops and country 
pubs, are to be found on other pages in this issue. 


the publican 18, Sam House, the Patriotic Publican, 
was a well-known supporter of Charles James Fox 
around 1780. The Licensed Victualler, 19, from an 
early nineteenth century print. 20, ‘Phiz’ shows a 
different type in his illustration for ‘David Copper- 
field.” 21 was drawn specially for this issue by 
Edward Ardizzone to bring the gallery up to date. 
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slum what the super-cinemas are to the 
drab districts today. They brought changes 
to the traditional forms in which the pub 
had grown up. With Victorian efficiency 
the builders planned to increase the turn- 
over; the gin-shop was a place designed 
primarily and obviously for the purpese 
of selling drink. It did not want to give 
you a bedroom or a meal, still less did it 
want to let you wander in, sit down, and 
talk peacefully to your friends whilst the 
landlord or his wife roused themselves to 
come out and see what you would order. 
You went in and stood at a bar, your 
order was taken and your drink slapped 
down. You paid for it, drank it, and had 
another or went out. The drinking bar was 
the central point of the planning, and the 
really efficient town pub had no more use 
for chairs and tables than a Woolworth’s 
store. 

But even efficiency could not overcome 
the ineradicable class-consciousness of the 
English, and the undisguised alcoholism 
of the Victorian pub gave them something 
to be class-conscious about. So customers 
had to be segregated from each other whilst 
still having immediate access to the bar. 
Hence the intricate and wonderful geo- 
graphy that traced out a dozen different 
compartments under one rectangular roof, 
and yet had them all bordered by the same 
long narrow rivulet of bar. Not just the 
broad social distinctions of Public and 
Private but a proliferation of minor dis- 
tinctions. We still have our Ladies’ Bars, 
Saloon Bars and Saloon Lounges, Wine 
Bars and Buffets, each of them sometimes 
subdivided into two or three, but the 
gin-shops that Dickens described in the 
1830’s, during the boom after the Beer- 
house Act, rose to such heights of grandilo- 
quence as to have a Wine Promenade. All 
these shared the same _ smoke-stained 
ceiling, but each had its own partition 
wall. And to complete the privacy even 
the bar itself was fenced, in the more select 
compartments, with wooden frames bear- 
ing glass shutters, so that you could slip 
your order through without looking the 
barman straight in the face, and feel sure 
that your indulgence was not being 
observed from the cheaper compartments 
where your social inferiors were having 
one too. 

This sort of pub cast a cloak of mean- 
ness, depravity, and subterfuge over the 
business of having a drink. But it did 
produce a wealth of decoration that is 
now again admired. With all its faults that 
was a self-confident age, believing in its 
own taste and disdaining to hark back to 
bygonestyles. So the teeming interior of the 
gin-palace might be full of detail that 
enchants a connoisseur today. Carvings 
and mouldings on all the innumerable 
partitions, intricate decoration dimly seen 
through the smoke and grime of the 
ceiling, heavily engraved glass for the 
windows, the lights in the partitions, the 
shutters on the bar; bevelled mirrors with 
drink advertisements gilded in every 
flourish, in lettering that type-designers 
have rediscovered since; brass_ rails, 
enormous brass pots in which they hardly 
bothered to put a fern, tiny banisters to 
every shelf and cupboard-top, every inch 
of surface carved and fretted down to the 
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the public 
conversation. 22, An Inn Taproom, by Thomas Silson, an illustration of about 1840. 23, a hitherto unpublished drawing 
by George du Maurier of a group of regulars in a semi-urban pub of the late nineteenth century. With the passing of 
Cruikshank, contemporary artists were again becoming more interested in the characters found in pubs than in social 
reform. H. Vizetelly was a social recorder, as shown in Drayman and Coalheaver, 24, from ‘Gavarni in London,’ by 
G. S. Chevalier, 1849. Such too were Phil May, as 25 shows, and his more recent and direct successor George Belcher, 26. 


mirror-fronted door of the landlord’s little 
cupboard under the stairs: the gin-palace 
in its finest form had at least a visual 
opulence to offset the harm it did. 

Of course the nineteenth century did 
not produce only gin-palaces, and many of 
these decorative features are to be found 
in other types of pub. Many a suburb will 
still present you with a fine example of the 
large Saloon with leather sofas, rail-topped 
tables, palms in pots, reproductions of 
‘Derby Day,’ and a monumental clock on a 
massive mantelpiece, as a reminder that 
the prosperous Victorian pub-goer was 
not always either quick or furtive in his 
drinking when he was amongst his equals 
—and this type of Saloon is usually well 
divided from the Public Bar. In the late 
nineteenth century the suburban trains 
and the omnibuses revived the vogue of 
the semi-rural pubs whose tea-gardens had 
been a feature of an earlier age, and some 
of the seaside houses had an exotic appeal 
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comparable to that of the pier. Catering 
as it now did for strangers, with no local 
knowledge to guide them nor post-boys 
to lead them to the established house, the 
pub in all the big centres had every 
incentive to look like a pub. 

But whilst the new pubs were thriving 
in the towns and the old coaching inns and 
roadside alehouses were going through a 
decline, the two great national forces that 
we have summed up briefly as the Noncon- 
formist Conscience and the Brewing In- 
dustry were preparing for their biggest 
battles. The results were to produce most 
of the odd anomalies that beset the buying 
and selling of drink in England today. 


twentieth century 

Many things in England have changed 
more in this century than in the seven pre- 
ceding it, and the public-house has borne 
its share of change. Buffeted by opposing 
forces—social, political, and economic—the 
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The true pub tradition was preserved in country villages, where drinking took second place to company and 


historic pub has performed some strange 
evolutions since the end of Victoria’s reign. 

The twentieth century opened with a 
burst of legislation which did much to 
change the character of the pubs. The 
detail of all this legislation is intricate 
and it is not necessary to follow it too 
closely here.* The Balfour Bill of 1904 
provided for reducing the number of 
licences, which was generally thought 
necessary, but introduced the idea of pay- 
ing compensation for licences suppressed, 
with the natural result that whenever one 
pub in a neighbourhood was abolished the 
money value of the surviving licences 
went up; and then the Kennedy Judgment 
of 1906 set the basis of compensation at 
two or three times what the Government 
had been prepared to pay. The battle over 
compensation was fought furiously in 
Parliament, and in 1908 the Asquith 


~ * There are 80 pages of it in the Brewers’ Alman- 
ack for those who want it in full, 
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The atmosphere and character of the Victorian pub was never recorded by contemporary artists with the same feeling and 
understanding that Edward Ardizzone displays in his series of lithographs for Maurice Gorham’s ‘Back to the Local,’ ° 
27, 28 and 29. His delightful renderings of engraved glass and carved mahogany, his suggestion of recession charged with 
mystery in the background, is matched by the superb characterization that he brings to his down-to-earth pub types. 


Government had a Licensing Bill passed 
by the Commons and thrown out by the 
Lords. 

The pub had become an issue in party 
politics, but by this time the money value 
of possessing a licence was an economic 
factor that could not be ignored. It is 
firmly entrenched in the next legal land- 
mark, the Consolidation Act of 1910, 
which dealt with every issue of compensa- 
tion, monopoly value, transfer and removal 
of licences, plans for new buildings and 
structural alterations, closing-times, and 
such minor matters as off-sales to persons 
under 14 (they were allowed to buy a pint 
or more at a time in corked or sealed 
bottles, thus giving rise to plentiful argu- 
ments over what constituted an effective 
cork or seal). This Act governed the pubs 
until the changes brought by the 1914 
war, after which the Licensing Act of 
1921 created the pubs as most of us have 
known them, especially with regard to 
licensing hours. 

Another legal change that still affects 
us was brought in by Lady Astor’s Act 
of 1923 forbidding persons under 18 to 
have a drink in a bar; hence the menacing 
notices that still confront us from so many 
walls. The effects of the war of 1939 on the 
pubs were practical rather than legislative, 
but this war had its sequel in the Licensing 
Planning Act of 1945, which provided for 
the removal of licences from bombed 
districts to new housing areas, and brought 
in the planning authorities to join the 
Justices in considering applications. 
Finally, the Licensing Bill of 1948 proposed 
to establish State Management of drinking 
facilities (first introduced during the 1914 
war) in the new towns. 

This is a very short summary of a great 
deal of legal change, all accompanied by 
hard debating and widespread controversy. 


But we must remember that just as 
Parliamentary debates sometimes seem 
slightly remote from reality, so Parlia- 
mentary enactments do not always give 
a good guide to subsequent behaviour. 
For instance, ever since the Licensing Act 
of 1921 there have been no legal closing- 
times for pubs; there are only ‘permitted 
hours’ during which the publican can 
lawfully sell alcoholic drinks. But no casual 
customer threatened by the cry of ‘Time, 
Gentlemen, Please’ has the hardihood to 
say he will stay on and have a nice cup of 
tea or a small dry ginger, and it is easy to 
imagine what would happen if he did. 

The real point is how far all this legisla- 
tion reflected and how far it affected the 
drinking habits of the people and the 
places where they drank. By the beginning 
of the century the pub was already very 
different from the alehouses and inns from 
which it sprang. Road travel, killed by the 
railways, had not yet been revived by the 
motor-car, and the old mixed trade in 
wine, spirits, beer, meals, beds, and horses 
had become mainly a straightforward trade 
in spirits and beer. Draught beer gives the 
publican his closest link with his supplier. 
He can get his bottled goods by mail order 
if he likes but for his draught beer he must 
be in close physical touch with the brewery. 
He has to organize his cellar space and times 
of drawing, and if his beer does not come 
when he expects it his trade will suffer a 
mortal blow. 

The brewery on its side has a lively 
interest in the way its draught beer is kept 
and served, apart from its natural desire 
to have it sold in as many houses as 
possible, and best of all to have it on sale 
without competition from any other 
brewer’s beer. So the brewing industry 
became the greatest owner of public- 
houses. Brewers used their profits on the 


sale of beer to buy up pubs and to build 
new pubs, sometimes putting in a salaried 
manager but most often letting them to 
individual tenants whose application for a 
licence they backed and who in return 
took all their draught beer, and sometimes 
other products as well, from the brewery 
that owned the house. 

This tied-house system has been the 
source of much embittered controversy, 
especially since the big breweries began to 
serve large areas and own great numbers of 
pubs. There is plenty to be said both for 
and against the system, and it is constantly 
being said. So far as we are concerned here, 
its chief effect is to put big money behind 
the individual pub, to make it part of a 
well-organized concern whose interest is 
primarily in selling a certain kind of beer, 
and to bring it under some measure of 
central control. 

Such a pub may have grown up with the 
locality but it no longer derives purely 
from its surroundings. It belongs to a 
business that can afford to retain leading 
lawyers to defend its licence, and to alter 
it, rebuild it, even abolish it, in the overall 
interests of the brewery. It is aimed by 
experts at a target, and the target is 
primarily the sale of one brewery’s beer. 

The tied-house system arose quite 
naturally, but there have been attempts 
to devise alternatives to it. The public- 
house trusts, for instance, set out to buy 
up chains of pubs, as the brewers do, but 
to make them into genuine refreshment 
houses and sever the publican from any 
interest in the sale of drink. The State 
Management Scheme, introduced during 
the 1914-18 war and put on a peace-time 
footing by the Licensing Act of 1921, gave 
the State a monopoly of the drink business 
in certain limited areas, notably Carlisle. 
The majority of the Royal Commission on 

(contd. on page 219) 
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WINE BAR AND GIN PALACE The public house 
interior, as well as Leing a piece of architecture. 
is the setting against which human dramas are 
enacted, and the story of its evolution, as retailed 
in the accompanying article, is the story of people 
and their ways as much as the story of builders and 


their materials. Pubs can only be appreciated with 
! P} 


people in them, and on this and the following page 


are four of the characteristic types of bars photo- 
graphed as settings for the people who frequent them. 
In the traditional Victorian Gin Palace, 31. the 
equipment was exploited as an essential part of its 
decoration. The result was a very popular brand of 
pub. The Wine Bar, 30, a more specialized type with 
its own clientele, often with a business or sporting 
background, depended to a remarkable degree on 
the arrangement of barrels for its major architec- 
tural effect. and in this is even more a direct heir of 
the Gin Shop (page 213, no. 10), and early Gin 
Palace (page 213. no. 13). than the Victorian model. 











PRIVATE BAR AND KITCHEN The Victorians 
divided their pubs into small bars, originally to 
separate the social classes. The Saloon Bar, now often 
the Saloon Lounge, was for the Patricians; the Public 
Bar for the Plebeians. Between them in status came 
the Ladies’ Bar, now rarely met with; the Private 
Bar, 32, now often reserved for the ladies; the Smoking 
Bar, and that monopoly of the north, the Vault. 
This process of subdivision is intended to provide 
semi-seclusion for small groups in the middle of a 
crowd, Even today one sees a small bar crowded while 
the larger ones are empty, and, psychologically, this is 
an attempt by the customer to return to the Kitchen, 33. 
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The Architectural Review, October 1949 


(contd. from page 216) 

Licensing in England and Wales that re- 
ported in 1932 approved of this scheme 
and recommended that it should be given 
a wider trial in rather different conditions, 
with less centralized State control. This is 
the system that the Licensing Bill of 1948 
proposes to apply to the new towns. 

Meanwhile the workings of redundancy 
and compensation had been sweeping 
away the old pubs. After the Act of 1904 
the demolition of old houses went on apace, 
aided by the fact that many Licensing 
Justices had got no further in their study 
of the drink question than a belief that it 
is better to have one pub than two or 
three, and beamed on any proposal to 
demolish a pub. 

Proposals to modernize pubs rather than 
to abolish them have had a mixed reception 
according to the composition of the local 
Bench. Some reformers sternly oppose any 
improvements that might make pubs more 
attractive, and especially any addition to 
the space on which you can sell drink. 
Others welcome any move to heighten the 
family atmosphere and take the emphasis 
off the sale of drink, so they approve of 
dining-rooms and lounges and tea gardens 
and anything that makes the pub, in the 
eyes of some of its older habitués, less like 
a pub. 

The second point of view has prevailed 
and the Improved Public House has gradu- 
ally won its way. Who is responsible for it 
is a matter of dispute; credit has been 
given to the trust companies, to State 
Management, and to the tied-house system. 
But coupled with the wave of demolition, 
it has wrought great changes in the 
appearance and character of the English 
pub. 

The pubs have always been undergoing 
alteration and demolition, and every 
antiquary’s researches read like a casualty 
list, but the process can never have been 
so drastic and so deliberate as it has been 
in this century. It went on most merrily 
between the wars, and this was perhaps 
unfortunate, for whatever can be said for 
the general level of invention and crafts- 
manship, there was certainly little of the 
feeling that had stamped the best of the 
old pubs. And the Improved Public House 
is likely to last for a long time, but the 
styles of the twenties and thirties do not 
always age well. 

The war of 1939 was the next blow to the 
pubs: the bombing was as drastic as the 
pre-war demolitions and even less planned. 
To the pub-goer it seemed as though the 
pubs had more than their share of hits, 
perhaps because so many of them stand 
on corner sites and are more exposed to 
blast. Naturally the older pubs were the 
more vulnerable, and many a quiet old 
house in a back street or up the alley 
collapsed into a heap of rubble, leaving 
behind no relics except perhaps that most 
durable of fittings, the tiled wall of the 
‘Gents.’ Some of the oldest parts of our 
cities now form a veritable graveyard of 
little neighbourhood pubs. 

In 1942 the Government appointed a 
Committee to consider the effects of the 
war on the pubs, and the result was the 
Morris Report of 1944, which laid down the 
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the ‘improved public house’ originated in Birmingham in 1897 with the Birmingham ‘surrender’ scheme, whereby 
some licences were withdrawn from the crowded central areas of the city and transferred to new houses in the 
newly developing suburbs. This was made possible by the close co-operation established between the brewers and 
the licensing justices. The new pubs were notable for the re-introduction of long bars and for the elimination of 
sub-divisions. 34, plan and main bar of The College Arms, designed by Harrison and Cox and built in 1913. 





the Carlisle undertaking was set up in 1916 to acquire all breweries and pubs in an area covering 500 square miles. 
In the early years of the scheme the main effort was concentrated on the remodelling of existing houses, substituting 
open bars for ‘snugs,’ and providing adequately for the serving of meals. The tendency was to encourage customers 
to sit down at tables rather than to stand at the bar; the bar-counter was thus inclined to revert in size and shape 
to the service hatch. 35, Public Bar and plan of The Magpie Inn, Carlisle, designed in 1933 by Harry Redfern. 








the Welwyn scheme sponsored jointly by the Welwyn Garden City Company and Whitbread’s, introduced a new 
conception; this was that the pub should be a community centre, providing not only drink but also meals on a 
considerable scale. It should also act as a meeting place for the family and as a centre for art exhibitions, club 
meetings, choir practices, dancing classes and every other activity that goes to make a full life in an urban com- 
munity. 86, plan and Saloon Bar of The Cherry Tree, Welwyn Garden City, Herts, designed in 1933 by R.G. Muir. 








THE PUB AND THE PEOPLE 


creed of the Improved Public House and 
confirmed the trends towards replacement 
of several small pubs by one bigger one, 
provision of tables and chairs indoors 
and gardens and bowling-greens outside, 
even if this meant enlarging the premises, 
and the supply of food both in dining- 
rooms and in the bars; but it did put in a 
good word for the smaller pub. 

Since the war the rebuilding of old pubs 
has been at a standstill, but the Morris 
Report has set the pattern for the new 
houses. This is the type of house that the 
Licensing Planning authorities will most 
easily approve for the new housing areas, 
and it will be this type of house that we 
can expect to find being built under the 
new Licensing Bill in the new towns. 
pce etiies This Bill has, of course, caused all the 
controversies to flare up again in their 


the Downham tavern is probably the largest gy 
pub that will ever be built; it was designed @ 
in 1930 to serve the population of a large # 
L.C.C. estate. Well over half of it was a 
theatre where the public could watch the 
show and drink beer at the same time. It was 
not intended to be a community centre on 
the Welwyn model. 37 is the public lounge; 
the plan here has no bars; customers were 
served at tables, but this has since been 
abandoned and bars have been installed. 
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| ——————E every Se on momma of what the pubs will be like it does not 
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commentary 3 That brings us to the present day and to the social background against which 
the contemporary pub has to be designed. More changes in drinking habits may well take 
place during the next few years, either through new legislation or factors of the kind described 
here. But the qualities people want in the interiors of pubs remain much the same: cheerful- 
ness and a sense of seclusion; warmth and cosiness; the charm of the familiar somehow 
combined with the feeling of something intriguing just round the corner; in fact the capacity to 
take people a little out of themselves. And these qualities must always be borne in mind when improve- 
ments, such as pub owners are constantly trying to make, are being planned. These improvements, 
however desirable—in hygiene, in economic planning, in the standard of service and supervision— 
cannot afford to ignore the fact that the pub tradition is a visual tradition and that pub design con- 
sists of creating the right visual atmosphere. For instance to sacrifice the old and cosy multiplicity 
of bars with their multiplication of cosy corners, for one large one where the sense of intimacy 
is lost, all to placate the magistrates’ passion for supervision is a horrible betrayal of the 
pub tradition. The next article is concerned with the evolution of this tradition. 
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TOWARDS A VERNACULAR § I/t has already been stated that this issue is not concerned 
with pub exteriors, but we make a short photographic digression on this and the following 
page. 38, The Adam and Eve, part of the old Manor House of Toten-hall, obliterated years 
ago by Tottenham Court Road, shows the eighteenth century functional tradition as it was. 
Compare 42, The Grenadier in Belgravia, where this tradition is becoming a functional 
vernacular, expressed in the simple woodwork fascia. These same qualities appear in The 
Anchor, 39, on Bankside, with its eighteenth century ground-floor window surrounded by the 
same framed woodwork, and the upper window so typical of the water-side pub. The Swiss 
Hotel, 40, is mid-Victorian, but still reflects the simplicity that characterizes the tradition, 
even to the plain columns and cornice. The Windsor Castle, Marylebone, 41, though a little 
grander, claims the same heredity, despite ornamented capitals. The woodwork is again evident, 
and the partition on the right, cut away in the manner of a high-backed settle, is interesting. 
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THE INFLUENCE 

OF ORNAMENT 
Many influences have 
arisen to threaten the 
established pub tradi- 
tion, and on this page 
some of them may be 
discerned, asa particu- 
lar ornament appears 
mixed with pure func- 
tion. The Horse and 
Groom, Belgravia, 43. 
an example of the little 
MeUWS pub which has 
always stood in a back- 
water. The functional 
vernacular is he re unde i 
the first influences of 
the urban pub, and 
this is restated mn 
14. Urban influences 
appear strongly in The 
Mitre, Lambeth, 45, with 
the plate-glass — win- 
dows. — the truncated 
columns in pairs, the 
capitals, the cast-iron 
rail above the cornice. 
the plaster floral work 
and urn: all these owe 
their origin to the Gin 
Palace. The panelling 
below the windows 
appears in one form or 
another in all these 
exrample s, and it re pre- 
sents — the functional 
vernacular of The Gren- 
adier, page 221, no. 42. 
Marbling, at one time 
widespread, appears in 
16, and it is highly 
probable that the 
columns of The Mitre, 
$5. were OnCe SO de COr- 
aled, whereas they are 
now grained, The 
Gloucester Arms in 
Marylebone demon- 
strates the Gin-Palace- 
with-Functional -Ver- 
nacular influence in its 
main — frontage, 4s, 
while the side facade, 
47, 1s nothing less than 
the Gin Palace back- 
wash on the domestic 
idiom. Latterly the Gin 
Palace idiom begins to 
lose ground and the 
domestic idiom becomes 
stronger, as shown in 
19 and 50, although the 
Gin Palace backwash is 
here still unmistakable. 
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INSIDE THE PUB 


commentary 4 ‘The habits, needs and preferences of the people who use pubs, described in the 
preceding pages, can now be translated into architectural—that is to say visual—terms. In the 
following article the evolution of the pub tradition is described from the days when it 
was little more than the kitchen of a wayside cottage in which those who stopped to buy 
drinks were allowed to refresh themselves, to the highly specialized interiors of the last century 
with its characteristic fittings and decorations—and beyond. The author shows how the fulfilment 
of an ideal by the creation of the right atmosphere was at the back of all the changes 
that took place—or, rather, the fulfilment of one of several alternative ideals which became 
distinguishable as the various types of pub evolved: the home-from-home type in which the 
sociability that is the essence of the Jocal pub could be achieved in surroundings that were 
merely an amplification of the home background; the grander-than-home type in which people 
were able to enjoy glamour and a more richly provided setting than their home surroundings 
or their daily life offered them, and the frankly exotic type in which the setting devised 
was itself part of the entertainment by which the passer-by was to be beguiled. All the 
visual attributes of the pub, traditional and modern—the colours used, the fittings and furnishings, 
the decorative techniques employed—have the purpose, as this article shows, of contributing 
to the effect aimed at. The good pub interior therefore has an inner propriety even when it 
appears to be completely irrational and fantastic, and it would be a tragedy if the idea that 
florid decoration is out of date or not in good taste should lead to the final liquidation of all 
the Gin Palaces in favour of so-called modern. The Gin Palace is a period-piece—in its own way 
a work of art—and has not only gained but retained the affection of vast numbers of regular 
pub-goers. All the same it is a phenomenon; behind it lies the much older pub tradition, 
functional in the contemporary sense, to be found in every village and country-town and 
not a few city-pubs, of simple ‘kitchen’ furniture, casks, settles, scrubbed tables, a bit of 
brass, good lettering, a sporting print, an Act of Parliament clock, china rum and whisky 
barrels behind the bar and a brilliantly varnished ceiling. This very real tradition, which is just as 
modern to-day as ever it was, is being menaced by chromium and the jazz wall-paper on 
one side and bogus olde-worldism on the other. It wants safeguarding and continuing. 


H. McG.Dunnett 


THE TRADITION 











THE ENGLISH PUB has been a part of the English landscape 
for centuries. For this very reason there are unlimited 
examples of pub exteriors—wayside pubs, street scene pubs, 
pubs with queer signs, famous pubs and infamous, quite 
apart from the vast literature available on Inns, but the 
interior of the pub per se has, in contrast, been almost neglected. 
Contemporary illustrators and writers who have dealt with 
the pub, tavern, or alehouse scene have been interested mainly 
with the characters found there and with their many and 
varied activities, but even these records are few and widely 
scattered. 

Although every pub was different there is, fortunately, a 
homogeneity due on the one hand to the common aspects of 
the trade which they plied and on the other, at least before 
the nineteenth century, to the limitations of building tech- 
niques. Even that century’s developments are to a large 
extent stereotyped throughout the country, because the 
publicans who built them and the architects who designed 
them were by then sufficiently mobile to find out what their 
rivals were doing. 
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In the towns they followed town domestic architecture, 
until the ‘Gin Palace’ of the early nineteenth century intro- 
duced a new, almost theatrical, break with this tradition. But 
from the sixteenth century to the eighteenth pub interiors 
must have changed little and many continued unchanged till 
well into the next century, particularly in rural areas. 

‘Home from Home’ is therefore a useful pub classification 
which speaks for itself and represents a continuing tradition 
which is still widespread and still eminently satisfactory. 

Our other two classifications both refer to the nineteenth 
century. The ‘Grander than Home’ is a type which is fairly 
common in oldish suburbs and small towns. It is very nearly 
an hotel sometimes and may even have passed through and out 
of that stage. It might even have been an Inn but just missed 
the coach. On the other hand it approaches close to the Victor- 
ian pub but is a shade too aware of being ‘Grander than Home’ 
to make it a comfortable pub for the average pub-goer. 

The third is the ‘Frankly Theatrical,’ the Victorian pub 
that gloried in its self-advertisement. It is sometimes called 
a Gin Palace, a term which is more an endearment today 

(contd. on page 227) 
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THE EVOLUTION OF PUB TYPES 


The story begins, centuries ago, in any wayside house that opened its 
doors—and furnished its kitchen—for the sale of drinks to passers by. 
Its architectural ambitions were merely to be a home from home. But 
soon three types clearly distinguished themselves: the simple alehouse, the 
inn (which provided beds as well as food and drink), and the tavern 
which satisfied the more sophisticated demand of the town customer for 
wine as well as beer. From the alehouse sprang the simple beerhouse of 
the country village or town by-street,and fromits architectural character of 
simple forms, solid carpentry, scrubbed wood tables and grained panelling, 
derived the architectural character both of the typical country pub (still a 
home from home, related to the inn because it occasionally provides 
beds) and—its most important progeny—the public bar in the big town 
pub. The inn grew to be a good deal grander than home, and it became the 
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coaching inn. It passed beyond the pub category as the railway hotel, 
but reappeared as the flashy roadhouse of the motor-car era. The hotel 
also budded off, as it were, its own miniature domesticated pub: the 
cocktail bar. Finally the tavern developed on the one hand into the coffee 
house, and thence into the club; secondly into the wine bar, which can also 
claim the ancestry of the modern cocktail bar; and thirdly into the 
highly specialized pub-interior that we find today at the street corner in 
every town. By way of the gin shop it became the gin palace, creating that 
specialist kind of interior decoration, with a frankly theatrical appeal, 
that had little in common with domestic interior decoration. This style 
is seen at its best in the rococo saloon bar of the town pub, where it 
pairs up again with themore simply styled public bar, whose architectural 
descent is here separately traced almost direct from the alehouse kitchen. 
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THE ‘HOME FROM HOME’ TRADITION [ere we 
visualize the main stem of our family tree, repre- 
sented by a typical Rowlandson sketch of an Ale- 
house Kitchen, 51, andits present-day urban counter- 
part, the urban Public Bar, in this case The Anchor 
at Bankside, 52. This is the kitchen tradition from 
which the next two types emerged, and it must be 
the, starting-point for any new pub development. 


THE ‘GRANDER THAN HOME’ TRADITION: The in- 
terior of The Queen’s Head, at Islington, 53, 
provides the key to the second tradition. Starting 
from the kitchen it has become the Coaching Inn; 
despite the simple wall benches and furniture it 
seeks consciously to impress with its scale and 
mural ornamentation. Its Victorian counterpart, 
54, achieves the same formal pompous grandeur. 


THE ‘FRANKLY THEATRICAL’ TRADITION The Gin 
Palace burst on the urban scene in 1830 and con- 
verted the Tavern, from its kitchen and gin shop 
beginnings, into a display of dazzling showman- 
ship, as shown by Cruikshank, 55. Out of ‘this 
tradition emerged the remarkable functional and 
decorative qualities of the Victorian Gin Palace, 56. 































































































The early pub was no whit different from the ordinary 
dwelling or farmhouse. The public room was the kitchen, 
with its open hearth and racks above, with its simple 
equipment of pots and pans and rough furniture. 57, facing 
page, George Morland’s Sportsman Hall, 1788, shows the 
Ale-house Kitchen in its primitive form, little more 
than a modest domestic room in a rural cottage. 58, a 
hitherto unpublished kitchen scene by Thomas Rowland- 
son was drawn about 1810 for his well-known Dr. Syntax 
series but was not ultimately used. Here the kitchen begins 
to take the shape of a country pub. The partitioned 
structure is the taproom, where the day’s supply of ale, 
J brought from the nearby brewhouse, is stored, and where the 
serving wenches replenish pitchers. The familiar high- 
backed settle has also appeared, valuable firstly for its 
draught-excluding properties, and secondly because its 
weight prevented its being used as a weapon in a brawl. 
The company, too, is more representative of village life 
than that shown by Morland. 59, above, entitled Parties 
in a Tavern Kitchin, shows even better the typical 
equipment of hearth and overmantel. In the kitchen the 
equipment for serving and cooking food was the only usual 
form of decoration, unconscious decoration perhaps, but 
at set the note for the use of pub equipment as pub decora- 
tion when the tradition of barrels, botiles and containers 
behind the bar was developed. 59, though the earliest in 
date, does not vitiate the argument, as the development of 
kitchen or pub varied widely, depending more on its 
accessibility or situation than on the question of date. The 
Lakeland pub, 60, below, is particularly indicative of this 
factor, for it is well off the beaten track and yet preserves 
today almost unchanged the evidence of its kitchen ancestry. 
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(contd. from page 223) 
than the reproach that it used to be. It appears too that 
these underwent considerable changes throughout the century, 
and the Victorian rococo pub which we see today is a very 
respectable old lady compared with what she was in her 
dashing ’teens of the ’30’s and °40’s. 

In keeping to pubs we have consciously avoided coaching 
inns, coffee houses, the squalid rash of gin shops of the 
eighteenth century and their counterpart of the mid nine- 
teenth century, the unlicensed beershops. The first is already 
well documented and catered primarily for travellers. The 
second, likewise a special subject, was for a time a kind of 
better class tavern, but, after the eighteenth century, custom 
changed it either into an eating-house or into a club. The 
gin shops and beerhouses, though possibly home from home 
to the slum dwellers, do not offer a tradition on which we wish 
to dwell. 

Who designed the pubs? Before the nineteenth century 
history does not relate. Arehitects were designing pubs by the 
1830’s, but the names do not convey much. Loudon’s Cyclo- 
pedia of College, Farm and Villa Architecture gives designs 
for a ‘small Village Inn, or Alehouse in the Italian Gothic 
manner’ by M. E. Hadfield of Doncaster, a Mr. Laxton ‘who 
has had great experience in fitting up public houses’ designed 
a ‘Suburban Public House in the old English style’ and to 
‘Mr. John Robertson, architect of Bayswater, near London’ 
Loudon is indebted for a ‘small Inn or Public House in the 
Swiss style.’ Mr. Kempshott, a London architect, he mentions 
as having ‘built numerous public houses and also some 
country churches and one or two mausoleums.’ Stephen 
Geary is alleged elsewhere to have designed the first Gin 
Palace, his only other claims to fame as far as we can discover 
being a stucco monument at King’s Cross, heartily condemned 
by Pugin, and Highgate Cemetery. 

From the 1860’s on certain names like E. L. Paraire, Edle 
and Meyers and B. J. Capell crop up frequently and when 
the brewers became responsible for building pubs they con- 
tinued to employ practising architects. It is not till the rapid 
development after 1918 that in many cases they set up their 
own architects’ departments and that really prominent 
architects turned their attentions to the design of pubs. What 
they made of them is considered further on. What the future 
holds for the pub is the purpose of this article. 


home from home 


The ‘home from home’ pub was the country pub with no 
pretensions but plenty of homely frills. In its true form still 
to be found all over the country today, even in London and 
other big cities, it is the eighteenth century tradition by- 
passed almost completely by the urban tradition of the nine- 
teenth. 

It has no particular plan, it has just grown from the 
days when the kitchen was the main room—not the best 
room but always the warmest. 

There are many variations but even when an enterprising 
publican has, in the later nineteenth century, fitted a solid 
mahogany bar top or even introduced a mahogany bar fitment, 
the country pub element is still unmistakable in the irregu- 
larities of its arrangement. ; 

The pub of country origin which we know today developed 
from the kitchen by way of the taproom to the public bar. 
Old records show the kitchen as the operative room prior to 
the nineteenth century, with its rough interior, solid settles 
and large fireplace with all the necessary cooking paraphernalia 
of the hearth. Above the fireplace, shelves and racks loaded 
with polished pewter and copperware or saucepan lids are the 
only other decorative features of the room. 

In the towns they were frequently more elaborate, corres- 
ponding to their higher standards of decoration, using 
panelled walls, large ornately carved fireplaces and plaster 
ceilings in high relief, and it is apparent that the kitchen as a 
cooking room was, by the eighteenth century, withdrawing 





THE BAR TAKES OVER THE HOUSE 


These diagrams illustrate the progress from kitchen to pub, how the 
country pub used the bar, and how the names of the bars evolved. 
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reserved for 
‘Quality’ and, 
later, cronies 


public begins 
to encroach on 
private rooms, 


the public’s hold 
is more firmly 
established 





shading is customers’ territory; 
the publican’s preserve is white 


this indicates 
the growth of 
the bar counter 








a, the original pub, had one public room, the Kitchen. Ale was fetched 
as required from the brewhouse and the owner’s Parlour was avail- 
able should ‘The Quality’ arrive; the back room was the family bed- 
room. It was George Morland’s Alehouse Kitchen (no. 57, page 226). 
b, later a store or Taproom was partitioned off in the Kitchen to 
obviate frequent trips to the brewhouse, as in the Rowlandson draw- 
ing (no. 58, page 226). In ca hatch is let into the Taproom partition 
to permit service direct. d, a counter, to stand the pots on, is added 
across the hatch. For convenience the cooking room is moved, though 
the name ‘Kitchen’ lingers. The Parlour is losing its privacy. e, the 
Kitchen becomes the Taproom, taking the name of the corner room, 
now called the Bar, having a counter on two sides. The Parlour, now 
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fully occupied, becomes the Company Parlour, and the bedroom 
makes way for the publican’s Private Parlour. £, the corner Bar is 
scrapped, and a new one built in the middle of the Taproom, with a 
hatch to the Company Parlour and a curtain to the Private Parlour, 
now renamed Bar Parlour. g, the Kitchen vanishes. The names 
establish the invaders’ success; the term ‘bar’ is applied to all the 
customers’ territory. The Taproom becomes the Public Bar, and the 
Company Parlour is now the Private Bar, with the counter extended 
through; the invasion of the Bar Parlour proceeds. In the last scene, 
h, the Bar Parlour becomes the Private Bar; the front room is re- 
named Saloon Bar to accord with urban custom; the publican is left 
with an office only, now surrounded completely by the bar counter. 


from the room occupied by the customers, though probably 
the lower order of customer retired with it. 

This feature of the kitchen continued well into the last 
century, at least in rural areas, for new ideas spread slowly and 
it was probably not till the urban pub established the idea of 
separate bars linked by a bar counter that the kitchen became 
a taproom and later a public bar, or that bar counters appeared 
in country pubs at all. 

When the bar counter originated is not clear. The Oxford 
Dictionary says that a bar is mentioned in Greene’s Art of 
Conny Catching dated 1592. A coffee-house illustration of 
about 1700 shows a contraption half-way between a four 
poster bed frame and a cashier’s desk, which looks like the 
beginnings of a bar. John Collet’s The Pretty Barmaid, 
painted about 1750, shows a bar counter and customers in the 
act of perpendicular consumption, but this again is probably 
a coffee-house where, of course, liquor was sold. This illustra- 
tion is probably a London scene, as is the example from 
Cruikshank’s Tom and Jerry series, dated 1821 which is, 
however, a pub or gin shop and not a coffee-house. 

For the country pub, Rowlandson is the best authority. 
He has drawn several pub kitchen scenes dated about 1800, 
which show a little room partitioned off from the kitchen, 
communicating with it through a kind of buttery-hatch or 
servery. This was undoubtedly a taproom or store for ale 
after it had been brought from the brewhouse nearby. This 
hatch only requires a shelf or a table in front of it to become 
a bar counter. 

On the other hand some architects’ plans for public houses 
dated about 1833 make no provision for a bar counter at all 
in a country pub. The bar shown on the plan is the publican’s 
private room and the customers use the taproom or beer- 
shop. A design for a suburban pub of the same date, however, 
includes a bar counter for the reason that the liquor is ‘either 


drank in the shop, standing at the counter, or carried home in 
brought vessels by the purchasers.’ 

The bar counter, therefore, did not become a popular 
feature till the nineteenth century. Its function was to help 
the staff to maintain control and to stop the customers from 
helping themselves. When it was established it was usually 
of oak as this does not warp or split easily, though ash was 
also used, and probably elm and chestnut, the indigenous 
woods preferred for a solid job of that sort by generations of 
country carpenters. In shipbuilding towns and ports, where 
foreign woods were more readily obtainable, these were used 
too; in fact Liverpool has many examples of teak bar counters. 
The vertical front of the counter was generally from boards 
of the same wood as the top, or of softer woods such as pitch 
pine, which served the purpose just as well.The architect of the 
suburban pub mentioned above, however, insists on mahogany 
for his bar counter. 

In rural areas the wood surfaces were probably untreated 
oak, the tops of the bar counter and tables assuming a pleas- 
ing natural polish from the daily spillings of ale, still held by 
many today, who should know, to be the finest polish of all. 
The benches and high-backed fireside seats certainly received 
their share of burnishing from generations of rustic hind- 
quarters. 

Furniture in both country and town pubs was very limited, 
in fact the illustrations which show rooms with no occupants 
are practically bare, apart from a table, a bench and two or 
three chairs. 

Floors in country pubs were of stone flags, bricks and 
sometimes boards, while walls and ceilings were of plain or 
whitewashed plaster, the match-boarding seen today probably 
appearing considerably later in the nineteenth century. 

All pubs, however, being normal domestic dwellings, had 
the usual private quarters for the proprietor and in particular 

(contd. on page 233) 
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THE VICTORIAN,BAR PLAN The one long counter in the one large room 
of the early Gin Palace was no longer satisfactory, and provision had 
tobe made for those who wanted, for reasons of social status, sex, prices, 
or simply personal preference, to keep themselves to themselves. The 
plans on the right illustrate this proliferation of bars, all served from . 
a single ceniral area. i is The Assembly Hall, Kentish Town, STABLE 
showing the Public Bars abutting the main road; the Saloon Bar and 
one of the Private Bars have entrances on the quieter street; the other 
Private Bar permits a furtive approach down a corridor. 61 is the same 
pub, looking from the service side of the Private Bar past the Bottle and 
Jug towards the Public Bars. The plan j is the old Dun Cow in the Old 
Kent Road and shows an extreme example of a pub with multiple bars. 
k, 1, m, and n illustrate the basic bar-counter shapes evolved for the 
Victorian pub. 1 and m are the elementary forms found in small pubs; 
k and n were evolved for large pubs, the choice depending on the shape 
of the site. The double lines in the centre represent the ‘island’ or ‘wagon.’ 
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THE ARCHITECT TAKES OVER 


k 


Loudon’s Architecture reveals the influence of the architect on pubs as early as 
1833. m, a plan for a ‘Suburban Public House’ is the only design in the book to 
employ a bar counter, which here separates the bar from the ‘shop’ used for the 
‘bottle and jug’ trade. 1 shows the Bar with the counter removed, its shelves designed 
to make an impressive display of casks and containers. These casks are connected 
by means of pipes either with the six-motion beer-engine or with the ‘fountain’ or 
spirit dispenser built into the bar counter k. The three plans below are intended 
to show alehouses and inns of different sizes,and are also reproduced from Loudon’s 
Architecture. n is a ‘Small Inn or Public House.’ With a Family Parlour, 
Terraces and Gardens and a Clubroom upstairs it is almost a family pub. o is a 
‘Hedge Alehouse of the Smallest Size,’ the Taproom and Kitchen still combined 
as the main public room. p, a ‘Small Village Inn or Alehouse,’ is unusual as it 
has two Parlours, both bigger than the Taproom, and a pleasant colonnaded Porch. 
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Be: : ae 
It probably started in the Coffee House of the seventeenth century as the queer contraption, which 
may be of Parisian origin, shown in 62. The grand lady, probably of the race of ‘Limonadiére,’ controls the dispensing of liquor, pipes and 
tobacco. By the eighteenth century the English tradition has evolved the Georgian niche, 68, and its soft curve is adapted to the handy storage 
and service of cordials and spirits. The demands of convenience required more space behind the bar counter, while the happy combination of 
an attractive barmaid and a counter to lean on are not lost on the customers, as 64 shows; this is from a painting by John Collet, ec. 1750. 
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Gin-temple turn-out at Church time. 


“ae THE EARLY GIN PALACE 


By the early nineteenth century the bar counter had 
grown yet bigger owing to the habit of perpendicular 
drinking, and it was acquiring the special equipment 
needed for more rapid service. The niche had vanished 
and in‘its place appeared the first signs of the decorated 
Victorian bar-back, 65. George} Cruikshank, almost 
alone among contemporary illustrators, has left 
records of the gaudy Gin Palaces that flourished 
among the urban slums of London’s 1830's. Vast sums 
of money were spent on fitting them out in the most 
splendid manner conceivable. In 66, 67, 68 and 70, 
it is possible that Cruikshank may have drawn more 
on his imagination than on fact since he was preaching 
against the horrors of gin-drinking. But they emphasize 
that the use of casks, containers, glasses and other 
equipment was an essential part of Gin Shop and Gin 
Palace decoration. Reference to pages 221 and 222 
will show that the exteriors illustrated here—69 and 
70-—-are not entirely flights of fancy. The upper one, 
69, comes from Sundays in London, written and illus- 
trated by Cruikshank, and is probably a scene outside 
Thompsons and Fearons which stood directly opposite 
the gates of St. Andrew’s Church in Holborn Hill. 


























(contd. from page 228) 

the parlour. This was the private room to which guests were 
taken if they did not wish to mix socially with the lower 
orders in the kitchen. It was equipped with the publican’s 
best furniture and probably boasted a table, any upholstery 
he had managed to acquire—there was little available to the 
poorer classes of the eighteenth century—a dresser and a 
collection of his most prized personal odds and ends. These 
would reflect his interest in some sport or pursuit, perhaps 
earlier days spent in foreign parts and probably a small 
collection of family heirlooms. During the nineteenth century 
this collection was undoubtedly expanded with a wealth 
of stuffed fish, birds and animals, trinkets, souvenirs and anti- 
macassars. 

These parlours still exist today, particularly in the north 
where, often, the bar counter does not extend outside the 
public bar. Where conditions changed, it became the private 
bar, subsequently fading away when the saloon bar pushed 
it into the background. 

Colour in the ‘home from home’ pub has always stemmed 
from home-grown woods, particularly oak in its natural state. 
Paintwork, and particularly graining, has always followed 
this tradition of natural oak, though the popularity of 
mahogany during the nineteenth century led to the use of this 
wood and its grained imitation too, and, on a lesser scale, of 
teak. Walls have tended to keep to wood or plaster colours 
even when papered, decorated papers being more common 
in the parlour when that room has retained its identity. 
Decoration really owes more to the incidental additions of the 
publican himself, some pubs being veritable museums of 
traditional ale pots in pewter and glazed slipware, and ranges 
of spirits measures in pewter and copper which have outlived 
their usefulness and often their accuracy. Floral decoration 
rarely goes beyond ferns and the evergreen plants that seem 
to live in pots for ever. In latter days, however, the advertising 
efforts of the brewers, distillers and the soft drink, tobacco 
and potato crisp manufacturers have provided unlimited 
supplies of enamelled and cardboard wall placards, china 
jugs, dogs and brisk-stepping gentlemen in fancy dress, and 
any pub nowadays would look barren indeed without its 
quota of advertising bric-a-brac. 

The resulting colours, furniture and lighting all merge un- 
obtrusively, as if by instinct, to form a quiet background to 
the people for whom the pub exists. 


the nineteenth century 


It is always convenient to chop history up into centuries 
and the nineteenth century lends itself very well to this 
treatment. In comparison with the past the changes were very 
rapid and far-reaching, and the effect they had on the pub 
reflected the achievements and the shortcomings of the times. 

A philosophy of individualism and materialism, coupled 
with an enormous outburst of technical invention, caused the 
greatest shift of population in the country’s history as the 
manufacturing towns sucked the population off the land into 
their congested urban growth. This process has continued ever 
since. The village pubs remained much as they were, unless, 
overtaken by the expanding towns, they were swept away in 
the fury of the changing order. Many, however, managed to 
weather the storm and can be found to this day much as they 
might have been in 1800. In the new towns thousands of 
pubs sprang up where there was none before, and they 
assumed new shapes and guises which bore little resemblance 
to what had existed before. 

Like all English institutions, the English pub has assimilated 
changing customs and tastes. The flamboyant Victorian urban 
pub, with its ornate embossed glass and mahogany cabinet 
work, marked at the time a violent break with the tradition 
of the alehouse kitchen, both in style of decoration and in its 
conscious planning. A new plan for the pub was inevitable, 
as the old model had no means of coping with urban crowds. 
The new appearance resulted from the new conditions of 





competition. The joint solution was, in the circumstances, a 
logical one, and certainly the Victorian plan has been the 
model for all pubs designed since. As the war has brought a 
halt to conscious demolition it is worth taking stock of them 
before it starts anew. 

To reconstruct the changes that came about in the first 
half of the century one must reconstruct the history of drink. 
The drink problem was so much in the forefront of politics 
and social reform that few writers or illustrators who dealt 
with pubs can be trusted to give an unbiased record. George 
Cruikshank, for instance, one of the most prolific chroniclers 
of the contemporary scene, turned teetotal in the midst of 
his career and the cheerful capers of Tom and Jerry are 
replaced from 1848 onwards by The Drunkard’s Children 
and other cautionary tales. 

The biggest hiatus is the period 1830 to 1870, as the evidence 
is meagre, conflicting and confusing. We know pretty well 
what rococo Victorian pubs looked like from 1870 onwards, 
because we can see them today. What we do not know is 
whether the earlier ones were similar or different. Cruikshank 
shows his Tom and Jerry in 1821 in a Gin Shop with the 
beginnings of a flashy rococo Victorian pub. By the time he 
reaches his temperance series his Gin Shops and Palaces are 
florid in an eighteenth century manner. In 1833 Cruikshank 
writes: ‘In the grey of the Sunday morning, at the sound of 
the matin bell, the gin temples open wide their portals to all 
comers. Time was when gin was to be found only in bye- 
lanes and blind alleys—in dirty, obscure holes, y’clep’d dram 
shops, but now, thanks to the enlightened and paternal 
government of “‘the first captain of the age” gin is become a 
great demi-god, a mighty spirit dwelling in gaudy gold-be- 
plastered temples.’ He then goes on to quote a contemporary: 
‘The expense incurred in the fitting up of gin-shop bars in 
London is almost incredible, everyone vying with his neigh- 
bour in convenient arrangements, general display, rich carv- 
ing, brass-work, finely veined mahogany, gilding and orna- 
mental painting. The carving of one ornament alone in the 
Grapes gin-shop in Old Street Road, cost £100, and work- 
manship was by one of the first carvers in London. Three 
gin-shops have lately been fitted up in Lamb’s Conduit Street 
at an expense, for the bar alone, of upwards of £2,000 each.’ 

Dickens of course has something to say, and gives the 
following description in Sketches by Boz published in 1836. 
‘, . . the gay building with the fantastically ornamental 
parapet, the illuminated clock, the plate glass windows 
surrounded by stucco rosettes, and its profusion of gas lights 
in richly gilt burners, is perfectly dazzling when contrasted 
with the darkness and dirt we have just left. The interior is 
even gayer than the exterior. A bar of french-polished 
mahogany elegantly carved, extends the whole width of the 
place; and there are two side aisles of great casks, painted 
green and gold, enclosed within a light brass rail, and bearing 
such descriptions as “Old Tom 549,” “Young Tom 360,” 
“Samson 1421”—the figures, we presume, agreeing with 
gallons, you understand. Beyond the bar is a lofty and spacious 
saloon, full of the same enticing vessels, with a gallery running 
round it, equally well furnished.’ 

The first Gin Palace, it is almost certain, dated from about 
1830, for, to support Cruikshank, we have a witness giving 
evidence before a select committee in the House of Commons 
in 1884 saying: ‘A public house nearly opposite my residence 
. .. was taken for a gin palace. It was converted into the very 
opposite of what it had been, a low, dirty public house with 
only one doorway, into a splendid edifice, the front ornamental 
with pilasters, supporting a handsome cornice and entabla- 
tures and balustrades, and the whole elevation remarkably 
striking and handsome.’ 

A cutting from an unidentified newspaper about the same 
time, having commented on the handsomeness and hauteur 
of the race of barmaids, goes on to say: “Thousands of pounds 
are spent on ornamenting these gin-shops, and gilded columns, 
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and mahogany fronts, with silver bar engines are not un- 
common. Quick returns, and increasing wealth are the lot 
of the proprietor. The House of which the above print 
(Page 213, no. 18) is a correct representation, is situated very 
near Holborn Hill and is first rate of its class.’ 

Yet another cutting, quoting from England and America 
1833, is even more precise: ‘At the shop of Messrs. Thompson 
and Fearon on Holborn Hill, gin is served by young women 
dressed up like the “belle Limonadiére” of a Paris Coffee 
House and the establishment in all its parts is nearly as fine 
as Verey’s or the Cafe de Paris. Every week, almost every 
day produces a new one, fitted up with spring doors, plate 
glass, carved mahogany or rosewood and polished brass.’ 

In 1890 there is more material from a discussion in the 
correspondence columns of an unidentified London news- 
paper on the subject. One correspondent states that ‘the first 
Gin Palace was believed to be Fearon and Son at 94 Holborn 
Hill, nearly opposite St. Andrews Church which I remember 
as such sixty years ago.’ Another goes further and says, 
‘Stephen Geary, architect and engineer who died . . . on 
August 28th 1854 aged 75 is said to have designed the first 
so-called Gin Palace in London. It seems probable that it 
was not earlier than 1830, as it is believed that the modern 
style of public houses, with larger windows and superior 
internal fittings, was not known before that period.’ 

Yet another source, H. Vizetelly in his Glances back 
through Seventy Years, published in 1898, says: ‘It was near 
Field Lane that the first London Gin Palace was built. The 
polished mahogany counters, the garish bar fittings, the 
smartly painted vats, inscribed ‘“‘Old Tom” and ‘‘Cream of the 
Valley,” the rows of showy bottles of noyau and other cordials, 
and above all the immense blaze of gas light within and 
without these buildings as soon as dusk set in, were all so 
many novelties and came as a vision of splendour to the 
besotted denizens of the neighbouring slums. I remember that 
one of these so-called palaces had a second and lower counter 
for the accommodation of the children and juvenile thieves 
whom it counted among its patrons.’ 

Leaving this discussion on one side, however, it is clear 
that the Gin Palace sprang from an era of feverish develop- 
ment, the era of iron and steam, invention and exploitation of 
processes, free trade and free markets, cut-throat competition 
and untold riches for the survivors. Traditions were at a 
discount, anything new was good. Their development was due 
to the efforts of individual publicans and licensees, each trying 
to outdo his rival with all the tricks of showmanship and all 
the energy.and zest of those hectic times. The Act of 1830 
allowed anyone to open a beershop free of control by the 
Justices, and resulted in 45,000 of them appearing within 
eight years. The retailers of spirits met this competition with 
the Gin Palace. 

But everyone could not grow rich. Millions of them found 
themselves engulfed in the sordid and squalid urban growths 
of established towns or expanding industrial areas. Transport 
did not exist for them and they lived in the shadow of mill, 
warehouse or counting house. The public house, gin shop, 
beerhouse was their ephemeral refuge from squalor, dirt, 
and failure. 

The Gin Palace, solid yet ethereal, embodied in its lush 
decoration, wrought in the fine tradition of craftsmanship 
and its brilliant lights, all the glamour, finery and wealth 
that had escaped them, or, if they were climbing, was still out 
of reach. 

For the publican-owner it was a gold-mine, for however 
glamorous or ethereal in the imagination of the customer, 
drink was a solid business proposition for him and every 
stone and pane of glass of his Gin Palace frontage might have 
been charged to advertising, if they had worried about 
income tax in those days. 

In passing from the Gin Palace that Cruikshank and his 
contemporaries describe to the Victorian pub, it is apparent 

(contd. on page 241) 
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YNSIDOE THE PUB 


T H E F U N C T I O N A L T R A D I T I O N The Pub Tradition provides an excellent example of how the uncon- 


scious and unselfconscious efforts of many unknown, unlettered individuals can, over the course of generations, evolve a Functional Tradition 
which depends as little on the historic styles of architecture as do canals, lighthouses or the feats of the great engineers of the past and present. 
It becomes clear, as we study these and other instances, that the same principles, though they have never been defined nor even written 
down, have underlain each branch of achievement; and though much of the evidence has been destroyed there is still sufficient available 
to enable us to examine it in considerable detail to see of what it consists and what there is to be learned from it. This Functional Tradition 
depends, as we have stated on more than one occasion, on no more than the sound, economical and satisfying use of materials, simple 
materials, the nature and limitations of which have been appreciated from centuries of use and passed down from one generation to another 


71, The Beehive, Hatfield Hyde 
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as part and parcel of a master’s training in his trade. As we have seen, the pub evolved from the farmhouse kitchen, that is from a domestic 
tradition. But this tradition was based not only on the requirements of shelter but also on the functional and operational essentials of the 
room, which, even in the humbler countryside farmhouse, was devoted to highly important and valued tasks, and hence, techniques. When 
the kitchen began to grow into a pub, i.e., when the process of specialization progressively increased the pub element and reduced the 
kitchen element, the same process that originally evolved the kitchen operated to produce a pub. On this and the following pages, the Functional 
Tradition that evolved in the process of creating the pub, and particularly the inside of the pub, is illustrated in its bareness, its naturalness, 
and its rightness. It is from these essentials that the vernacular developed, and it is therefore in these essentials that the pub designer must 
search for colour, texture, form, and, indeed, atmosphere. Then, and only then, can he approach the problem of designing a pub for today. 
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THE ALEHOUSE KITCHEN § In these 
pages the basic elements of the pub’s 
Functional Tradition are brought 
to life. On the preceding page The 
Beehive, 71, at Hatfield Hyde in 
Hertfordshire, not twenty-five miles 
from London, shows the tradition as 
simple, factual and unadorned and 
not far departed from the farmhouse 
kitchen. The stone flags are only part- 
hidden by a modern floor covering, and 
the solid half door is not far removed 
from the barn. But the built-in wooden 
bench. with its curved seat and_ the 
flowing shapely end to the high back, 
is pure pub tradition; its influence can 
be seen in pubs that have reached a 
much more developed stage as, for 
instance, in the glazed partition ends 
on page 240, nos. 87 and 88. Another 
example of this is The George, 
Southwark, 74: though essentially a 
coaching inn, there is here much of the 
unspoiled tradition in its cosy chimney 
corner. The Public Bar in’ The 
Waggoners, 72 and 73, another 
Hertfordshire pub, exemplifies the 
tradition of wood and wood colours, 
and of solid simple furnishings. On 
the facing page is today’s counterpart, 
the Public Bar in an urban pub, still 
with its wood colours and simple built- 
in bench. Half a century's influence by 
the Victorian Gin Palace has resulted 
in no more than engraved plate-glass 
windows and decorated capitals. T5and 
76, The Gloucester Arms, Waryle- 
bone. 77, a simple decorated capital to 
a column in a Victorian urban pub. 
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THE FUNCTIONAL TRADITION 
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THE INGLENOOK BECOMES A ROOM The kitchen has always revolved around the fireplace. When the pub evolved from the 
kitchen, it took over the idea of a pleasant nook or alcove, where draughts and cold could be excluded, and where the elders could 
enjoy their ale, pipes and conversation in peaceful seclusion. As the kitchen function disappeared, this element quite naturally ex- 
panded to take over the whole room. 78, Au Alehouse Kitchen by Morland c. 1790. 79, The Mill Lunn, Witherington, Gloucestershire. 
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SERVERY INTO BAR-BACK The Taproom, as shown on page 228, was originally a servery-cum-store, the halfway point between 
the brewhouse across the yard and the customers in the kitchen. From this beginning the kitchen pub developed its own bar, as the 
partitioned-off sanctum was the natural place to store containers, drinking vessels and the equipment needed to serve the drink. When 
the upper part of the partition disappeared and the bar counter was fitted across the front, the containers and other apparatus 
were ranged across the back, as this was the most convenient position for serving. 80, the servery in The George, Southwark, is 
compared with the ordered array of bottles and casks in 81, Geare’s Wine Bar, Marylebone, which is its direct descendant. 






































URBAN VERNACULAR The process 
of evolving a new form, based entirely 
on function, has produced the Urban 
Vernacular that is today found in the 
Public Bar; the form of its beginnings 
as a kitchen, has fallen away. The 
corner servery has enlarged itself as the 
new functions of the room have changed 
its shape, and the ingle-nook has 
grown to be a room in itself. Neverthe- 
less, the kitchen elements are there, for 
the materials and colours have changed 
far less than the form has. This is 
unquestionably because oak, teak and 
chocolate have always remained the 
most suitable colours for the Public 
Bar. In The Gloucester Arms, Mary- 
lebone, 82, details from the Victorian 
Gin Palace have been absorbed: witness 
the clerestory and the shapes of the 
glass panels, but they are only inei- 
dental. The Crown and Anchor, New 
Cross, 83, has an unusual combination 
of the kitchen vernacular and the urban 
vernacular in adjoining rooms. The 
Public Bar is just visible in the fore- 
ground, and beyond is a room that 
was almost certainly the kitchen, and 
which has only recently been altered 
from that state. 84, The Cricketer’s 
Arms, Bill Quay, Newcastle, em- 


phasizes the same elements as does 82. 
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GIN PALACE INFLUENCES § The influence of the Victorian Gin Palace, or, to be more accurate, the Victorian Saloon Bar, was naturally felt 
in the Public Bar. It was this influence operating on the functional tradition that produced the urban vernacular, here shown in its more 
developed stages. In 85, The Yorkshire Stingo, Marylebone, the backwash of the Gin Palace is very pronounced, and the vernacular is evident 
in the simplicity of form rather than in details. 86, The Assembly House, Kentish Town, is an interesting case of urban vernacular and 
Victorian Gin Palace seen in the same pub. The Public Bar, with its simple screens and its bar counter relatively unadorned by fittings, is 
equipped with plain scrubbed tables and benches; the woodwork, in this case mahogany, has no more decoration than is provided by the 
panelling on the partitions. Beyond the screen can be seen the large, intricately embossed glass partitions of the Private Bar, with the opening 
into the elaborate Saloon to the left. 87, The Red Lion, St. James’s, S.W., and 88, The Crown and Anchor, New Cross, both illustrate varia- 
tions of a shape that has its origin in the curved sidepiece of a high-backed settle; here it is used as a partition end of glass framed in wood. 
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(contd. from page 234) 

that somehow there is either a gap in continuity or else there 
was a definite break. Perhaps the Victorian pub is an offspring 
of the 1851 Exhibition or perhaps it was a sign of increasing 
social stability, wealth and respectability. It may be that as 
our glimpses of its predecessors come to us mainly through 
the social reformer’s eyes, the descriptions are overdrawn. 
It is even possible that our own eyes have so accustomed 
themselves to the triumphs of modern showmanship and 
display that we just do not see what our grandfathers saw 
with their palates undulled by a century’s developments in 
mass selling techniques. 

The most obvious change is the development of the horse- 
shoe or ‘O’ shaped bar counter, with its radiating partitions. 
The reason for it was twofold. The first, common of course 
to the long bar of the Gin Palace, was the concentration of 
customers and the need to serve them as quickly as possible 
and as much as possible in the shortest space of time. This 
resulted in and encouraged the urban habit of perpendicular 
drinking. The second was the increasing respectability of 
Victorian society from top to bottom and, with it, a growing 
middle class which subdivided itself continually into multiple 
social strata. As we do not know who first hit on this answer, 
we can only surmise that some architect, or an astute publican, 
thought out this way of meeting the prejudices of his class- 
conscious customers. It was a solution to a traffic problem just 
as much as Haussmann’s Place de |’Etoile or a Woolworth 
store today are practicai solutions. The fact of this is easily 
lost in the whirl of decoration and self-advertisement which 
is the superficial, though important, side of a well thought 
out business proposition. 

Here we have a remarkable piece of planning, perhaps not 
so much a break with tradition as an assimilation of tradition 
blossomed into a new species. Gone are the kitchen, the 
parlour and the piecemeal arrangement of the pre-nineteenth 
century pub. Gone is the one long bar of the early Gin Palace. 
In their place is a plan for a pub ab initio designed within 
the bar counter to provide easy circulation for the staff, 
easy access to the drinks and simple supervision for the 
landlord; outside it is a drinking space that could be sub- 
divided by means of partitions radiating from the bar counter 
into sections suited in size to the needs of the various social 
classes of customer. 

Inside as well as outside, the Victorian pub often combined 
the dual qualities of decoration and utility. The mirrors, for 
instance, elaborately, and many of them beautifully, embossed 
and cut or painted with all manner of gay subjects, had their 
practical aspect, for the publican could, with their help, keep 
an eye on the many dark corners and alcoves or could see 
the faces of customers whose backs were turned to him. In 
fact, when supervision of pubs by the authorities became more 
stringent, they welcomed the fitting of mirrors to walls for 
this very purpose. Mirrors also provided company for the 
solitary customer and expanded the room when it might 
have felt crowded. 

The Victorian pub was a conscious effort to meet the chang- 
ing drinking habits of a growing middle class living in crowded 
urban communities. Their social background was different 
‘ from that of their fathers and grandfathers. How the publicans 
and their architects tackled this problem is now considered 
in greater detail. 

But before passing to a more detailed inspection, a brief 
mention must be made of its rather ‘tonier’ relation the 
‘Grander than Home’ pub. Its owner would probably be hurt 
if we called his house a pub. Usually found in what were 
once country towns and are now outer suburbs, it never had 
the heavy traffic problems of the central urban pub. Partly 
hotel and partly club with a restaurant and ballroom, its 
ambitions were definitely architectural. 

In appearance it approximated to a wealthy, lavish 
Victorian home, which the urban rococo pub never tried to 
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do, catering for a respectable, perhaps genteel, body of 
customers who preferred its ‘upper class’ marble and potted 
palms to the country pub atmosphere. 

It had rooms instead of partitioned sections, flowered wall- 
papers, pictures, stained glass and leaded lights instead of 
decorated mirrors, and marble often replaced much of the 
mahogany. Its decoration was intended to reflect its social 
standing and to keep one on one’s best behaviour. Its big city 
cousin is the ‘Palatial’ Hotel and with that we leave it. 


the room 


The Victorian pub was a landmark in the evolution of pub 
design, for, in contrast with the earlier practice of linking, as 
required, a series of small rooms to a central service area by 
knocking down partition walls and opening up doorways, 
the customers’ space and the service area were, for the first 
time, regarded as one unit, which then could be subdivided to 
suit the local needs. 

This Victorian room was proportioned as a room in accord- 
ance with current thought and techniques. The result was a 
‘temple’ far loftier than pubs of an earlier date, achieving an 
effect of opulence and grandeur, which was increased by the 
vistas and impression of scale. Even from the smallest sub- 
division it was possible to get alluring glimpses of the rest 
of the room. This was achieved by stopping the partitions a 
few feet short of the ceiling, and not allowing the bar screens 
to obstruct entirely an oblique view along the length of the bar 
counter. A ceiling, decorated in high relief and common to the 
whole room, provided a unifying feature which was all the more 
effective by being patterned rather than plain. The obscured 
glass partitions, although providing privacy and preventing 
a complete view, still transmitted light and atmosphere from 
adjoining bars and produced an effect of intrigue and mystery. 

The bigger bars were often of sufficient size to be inde- 
pendent of the other parts of the room for this effect of scale, 
but the smaller bars would have indeed been boxlike had they 
not had the dramatic focal point of the bar counter and the 
ornamental bar back or the island bar wagon. These formed a 
fourth wall which, though a barrier in the physical sense, was 
no barrier to the imagination. 

It has not been possible to discover decoration specifica- 
tions of the early examples of Victorian pubs, but it seems fairly 
certain that colours were mainly sombre but in warm tones, 
and the rich red brown of glossy french-polished mahogany, 
used on all wood surfaces, was probably the dominant colour. 
There were no curtains in the windows—no publican wanted 
to obscure from the passer-by the alluring glitter of his 
establishment—and no carpets on the floor. This, in fact, was 
usually plain boards in the Public Bar and frequently a mosaic 
pattern in the bette: parts of the house. Colour there was in 
these mosaics but insufficient to introduce a dominant theme. 
Colour there was, too, in a myriad of small objects, bottles, 
advertisements, copper measures, painted porcelain spirit con- 
tainers. But these all added up to a kaleidoscopic scene of 
broken patterns which created its own effect, reflected a 
hundred times in the mirrors, themselves lavishly patterned 
to prevent an accurate reflection. 

For the bar counter and the monumental fitments behind 
the bar were reserved the full activities of the Victorian crafts- 
men of wood carving. 

Always in mahogany, the bar fitment rose from shelf to 
shelf, each supported by numerous columns and pilasters, to 
a classical crescendo at its summit, where cornices, minarets 
and architraves competed for pride of place, backed by panels 
of plain, embossed or brilliant cut mirror reflecting the glasses, 
bottles, containers, ferns and polished copper measures and 
funnels which crowded the shelves, to combine the functions 
of advertisement, display, decoration and merchandise rack. 

The shape of these fitments varied with the site and size 
of the room. If the site had, for example, a longer frontage than 
depth, the bar fitment would line the long back wall and the 








bar would be in shape a half lozenge somewhat flattened. In 
this case it approximated nearest to the earlier development 
of a bar—where it was a counter across a room. More usually 
in plan it would vary in shape between a horseshoe and a 
magnet, with the main fitment across the open end tacking on 
to the service and publican’s quarters. 

The longer this ‘U’ shape extended, the further the server 
found himself from the stock. This resulted in the island 
fitment or wagon, which was a double-sided stock rack extend- 
ing down the centre of the loop formed by the bar counter 
and so reducing the distance that the staff had to walk to 
reach the stock. 

These were not usually as elaborate as the main fitment 
but they were likewise loaded with a multiplicity of bottles, 
wine and spirit containers and glasses, with rows of spirit 
kegs, porcelain barrels and the like, each with its polished 
pipeline to service level. 

In some cases, more usually in small pubs, this bar shape 
became an unbroken elongated ‘O’ shape, the publican having 
no space for private quarters abutting on to the service area. 
In this event the wall fitment disappeared and the ‘island’ 
took its place. 

The bar counter, too, was often a most elaborate affair. 
Its only unrelieved surface was the top, made from huge 
slabs of solid mahogany, and polished repeatedly to retain its 
glossy richness, broken here and there by a group of beerpulls 
(in decorated or plain porcelain or ebony and brass for all the 
world like soldier dolls on parade), fussy and fantastic glass 
spirit containers, polished mullers and shining brass lamp 
standards. 

The real features of the bar counter, at least in the Saloon 
and Private Bars, were the ‘snob screens’ set in their frame- 
work of mahogany. These screens were embossed or brilliant 
cut glass panels often gilded or painted with designs of birds 
and flowers, sometimes plain bevelled. They were small half- 
opened windows, pivoted on their vertical axes, and screened 
the frequenters of the Saloon Bar from the commoners drink- 
ing in the Public Bar. These were one of the characteristics of 
the Victorian bar and one of the most decorative. When they 
first came into use is not clear, though they probably date 
from about 1860. 

The framework holding these screens was sometimes a 
light flimsy structure of turned and fluted columns, but 
more often was a monumental affair of massive mahogany 
pilasters and scrolls, curving out into the room with the bar 
counter, and supporting a shelf for glasses with a little fence 
of polished wrought or fretted brasswork round it to stop the 
glasses falling off. The Public Bar, too, often had such a 
fitment, as the shelf was a handy position for drinking vessels, 
but it was a plainer fitment with no swivelling screens. 

All this equipment undoubtedly. required a great deal of 
maintenance, but this was not a problem in those days. To 
keep the woodwork, brasswork, glass and mirrors always 
spick, span and glistening was the pride and joy of the 
publican and his staff. 


the saloon bar 


Approached from a side alley, from the less frequented street 
of a corner site or by a screened corridor within the pub 
itself, the entrance to the Saloon Bar was usually withdrawn 
from the full glare of the frontal gaslight. Its frequenters, the 
artisans, the white collar brigade and others who had social 
positions to maintain, could thus slip in almost unobserved 
to join their fellow socialites or mingle with the racier group 
of regulars who had no reputation to lose. There they could 
pass the time beyond the reach of their wives and out of sight 
perhaps of cronies of other days who still used the Public Bar. 

The Saloon Bar was the decorative and financial high- 
light of the Victorian pub. A great deal of money was spent on 
building pubs, but in the Saloon Bar money was literally no 
object, no expense was spared, the solid achievements of 
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Victorian craftsmen were positively poured out in fashioning 
a scene of lavish opulence. 

As the entrance door with its protective frosted panel 
embossed with the legend ‘Saloon Bar’ shut behind one, the 
first impression was of a wall of mirror glass, semi-obscured 
by an intricate embossed and cut pattern, divided into panels, 
each framed in mahogany, reflecting in an infinitely broken 
and confused pattern the lights and features of the room. 
Sometimes these larger panels covered the wall to a height of 
twelve feet or so and then, usually, the lower part of them only 
would be decorated, leaving the upper part unobscured. Some- 
times their smooth contours would be interrupted by a little 
mosaic surround of mirror and mahogany. When these mirrors 
were carried round a curved corner a very interesting effect 
was achieved. 

Breaking into this wall there was usually a large open 
fireplace, surmounted by a towering and highly elaborate 
mahogany overmantel rising to the ceiling and enthroning 
the inevitable clock, which might, perhaps, be set in mahogany 
intricacies or clutched by a bevy of whirling metal maidens. 

Equally elaborate and dramatic, the bar counter opposite 
would curve out into the room carrying its secluding array 
of little screens, mahogany supports, and top shelf garnished 
with polished brass, bearing its load of glasses, ferns and 
flowerpots. Beyond there would probably be a glimpse of 
the length of the bar, a glimpse into space, flanked by the 
magnificent bar fitment. 

Shutting off the view from the Private Bar adjoining was a 
partition, panelled in mahogany to a height of four or five 
feet and, above, a mahogany framework surrounding panels of 
embossed and brilliant cut glass, sometimes rectangular, 
sometimes curved shapes, and frequently to be seen in panels 
that resembled the plan view of a Victorian bar with its 
partitions radiating from it. 

Beneath the wall mirrors and partition glass there were 
built-in seats well padded in horsehair, upholstered in black 
leather and dimpled all over with those retaining buttons 
reminiscent of ancient first class railway compartments. 
Groups of similarly upholstered and upright mahogany chairs 
clustered round heavy cast-iron circular tables with little brass 
rails encircling their polished mahogany or marble tops. They 
were heavy, solid tables, with bulging legs bearing all manner 
of effigies on their curving knees, fully proof against the 
lurch of any customer who might be less steady on his pins 
than they. 

Dotted about, oblivious of the lay-out of the ‘room,’ 
sheathed in Lincrusta and crowned with corinthian capitals, 
cast-iron supports supplied a practical note to the profusion 
and served as useful props for the perpendicular drinker. 

The plan of the Saloon Bar was not always regular, for the 
snug and the alcove were much appreciated by the regular 
groups who preferred to sit and keep themselves to them- 
selves. These broken lines multiplied still further the broken 
pattern of the decoration and added to the cosiness of the 
atmosphere. 


the public bar 


In the Victorian pub, the Public Bar, from the decorative 
point of view, comes rather a poor last to all the other bars. 
The customer paid. less, had no desire to be screened from 
anyone, not even from his wife who came with him, and did 
not mind anyone knowing it. He could come in his working 
clothes and jostle his fellows without causing offence or undue 
notice, which meant far more in the nineteenth century than 
it does today. Towns were not the clean places that they are 
now, and the labourer did all the heavy and dirty jobs in his 
everyday clothes, unprotected by overalls and special clothing 
or assisted by hygienic packaging. 

For these reasons alone it would have been unpractical to 
furnish the Public Bar with padded seats and the other 
refinements of the Saloon Bar. Mirrors were hardly appro- 
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priate, for not only did they run considerable danger on the 
rowdy nights, but a man prefers to look at himself when he 
is dressed for the shock. Lastly, of course, the publican spent 
as little as he could on this section, because he knew that if 
the liquor was all right and he and his staff played their part, 
he would get his customers just the same. 

Glamour there was in the finery of the bar back, which the 
Public Bar shared with the others, in the semi-obstructed 
views of other parts of the house and in glimpses of other 
customers in other bars. The peregrinations of the barmaids 
or the appearance of the publican himself from behind a plush 
curtain, and the buzz of voices from beyond the partitions, all 
linked the Public Bar to this other world. 

The decoration, apart from those features already described, 
was limited almost entirely to embossed glass panels in the 
door, mahogany partitions with an architrave and a few 
whirligigs on the top, possibly a few frosted brilliant cut 
panels beneath it, but quite often with none, a mahogany 
framed bench with a curving perforated bent-wood seat like 
an old-time tram seat along one wall, and perhaps one small 
heavy table. 

The Public Bar was always nearest to the traffic outside. 
For instance, on a corner site it would usually have an 
entrance at the corner and a window flanking each street. It 
therefore boasted at least two heavy brass rails, with the 
customary three gas brackets to each window, just showing to 
passers-by above the simple embossing of the plate-glass 
windows. The mahogany bar counter, which it shared with the 
other bars, must have looked stark and naked to a visitor from 
the Saloon, and the floor devoid of mosaic would offer only 
spittoons like little islands in a sea of sawdust, and they were 
hardly decorative. However, this bareness was as it should 
be, when one remembers that the grandsire of the Public Bar 
was the alehouse kitchen. 


decorated glass 


The most remarkable decorative feature of the Victorian 
pub was undoubtedly the embossed and brilliant cut glass 
and mirrors, used for wall decorations, partitions, bar backs 
and bar screens. 

This form of glass decoration was a product of the nine- 
teenth century and rapidly became an important addition to 
an old and noble craft. Now, as with all crafts, those skilled 
in it are fast disappearing, with none trained to take their 
places. 

The raw material was plate-glass. In the °40’s an excise 
duty imposed on it many years before was withdrawn, and this, 
combined with Paxton’s use of it in the Crystal Palace at the 
1851 Exhibition, focused attention on its possibilities. 

Decoration, whatever the process, consisted in obscuring 
sections of clear glass but retaining its translucence. Ground 
glass, the earliest form of obscured glass, was made by the 
laborious process of rubbing fine emery powder over the 
clear plate with a large glass muller. If a design or lettering 
was required, the surface of the glass was coated with bruns- 
wick black, the design was traced on through the black and 
fluoric acid was poured over it. The brunswick black acted as 
a resist and protected the part to be left unaffected, and the 
acid etched the design where the glass was exposed. 

This method was used as early as the 1830’s, for Dickens 
refers to inscribed ground glass door panels in his description 
of Gin Palaces of that date. 

The next development was the application of brilliant 
cutting to large sheets of plate-glass. Brilliant, or deep cutting 
of glass is, of course, an old technique, and had been used 
for years in decorating glassware. It was possible to cut small 
panes of glass in the same way, but large panels were far too 
heavy to control over the long periods required to work them. 
It was not until 1850 that Mark Bowden, of Bristol, developed 
an apparatus, introduced from the United States, with an 
overhead arrangement of counterbalances from which the 
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heavy glass plate was suspended, thus enabling the operator 
to handle it with ease. He then pressed the glass against a 
rotating stone wheel and manipulated it to cut the pattern 
required. The cut was subsequently smoothed and polished. 

It was an extremely intricate process calling for consider- 
able skill, as the wheels required for different effects varied in 
diameter and in section, and themselves required frequent 
grinding to restore the cutting edge. The patterns possible by 
this process were confined to straight or gently curving lines 
and dots, though naturally the depth could be varied. 

Brilliant cutting was also used for lettering, and it is an 
interesting fact that the easiest type of lettering to cut was the 
so-called fishtail half-Gothic so typical of some of the brewers 
mirror glass advertisement panels of that time. Plain block 
letters were the most difficult, and, for that reason, not popular. 
This process probably achieves its most beautiful effects in 
conjunction with mirror glass, for the gently curving deep- 
cut scroll patterns stand: out silvered against the clear 
reflections. Gilding on the cut or embossed pattern is also seen 
occasionally. 

The earlier designs used in embossing were frequently 
renderings of acanthus foliage, vine leaves, hops and sheaves 
of barley, though later complicated scroll designs became 
popular. Birds, too, were a favourite subject particularly for 
the small panels of the bar ‘snob screens.’ Back painting of 
glass, and particularly of mirrors, with all manner of lush 
scenes from storks and water-lilies to highly decorated house 
signs in bright enamel colours, was introduced about the ’70’s 
for wall decoration and, of course, the brewers’ advertising 
mirrors in this technique are quite common. 

All the embossed glass during the nineteenth century was 
done with these three processes, employed either singly or in 
conjunction with one another, for no technical change 
appeared till 1900, when ‘white acid,’ a mixture of fluoric acid 
and soda, replaced the tedious grinding process. As before pure 
acid was used to etch designs, but more variation was now 
possible by varying the degree of obscurity and, therefore, 
the relative tones achieved with each operation. Triple or 
French-émbossing, developed shortly afterwards, permitted 
a third tone to be added. This last process also employed 
fluoric and white acid and to that extent was not new. It was 
the art of applying the acids that opened up new possibilities, 
for, by making several exposures to acid, by varying its 
strength and the period of exposure to it, it was possible to 
emboss designs in tones known technically as ‘white,’ ‘half- 
tone’ and ‘bright.’ Between each exposure to acid, the part 
of the design not to be treated had, of course, to be protected 
with the resist. 

Two factors sounded the death knell of embossing. The 
first was the changing fashion which brought leaded lights 
into popularity and, of course, new wall treatments in other 
materials also had its effect. The second was the technique 
of sand-blasting. 

Sand-blasting, which ultimately cheapened the cost of 
obscuring plate-glass where quantity production was needed, 
was first patented in 1870, but took time to gain ground 
because, for some time, it was impossible to produce a design, 
there being no suitable resist. The process itself was revolu- 
tionary, as it operated in the same way as a spray gun, fine 
sand being blown under pressure against the glass plate. 
Ultimately zine stencils were used to cover those parts of the 
plate to be left clear and decoration became possible, varying 
densities being obtained by using different grades of sand. 

Now the race of men who brought glass embossing to a 
highly skilled craft has almost disappeared; their skill is going 
with them, but they will have a worthy monument in the 
Victorian pub. 


graining and marbling 


The decorative crafts of graining and marbling are neither 
peculiar to England nor English pubs. Yet it is almost im- 





possible to find a pub without examples of graining either 
inside or out. Marbling, much used in the early Victorian 
Gin Palaces, is not nearly so common today. 

The use of both crafts can be traced back to the Greeks and 
Egyptians if necessary, but, as we are interested in their 
application to pubs, it appears that we do not have to go 
further back than about 1800 in the case of graining, while 
marbling was probably introduced into Gin Palaces about 
1830. 

Both processes were, of course, developed originally as a 
means of imitating more cheaply the genuine article, but 
grainers and marblers and their supporters have maintained 
for long that the craft required such technical skill, and was 
brought to such perfection, that it is now no longer a matter 
of mere imitation, despite the castigations of Ruskin. There 
are very sound reasons for both processes, as a broken surface 
pattern can stand up to hard wear better than a plain flat 
paint, and can, moreover, be touched up again less obviously, 
both important matters in a pub. 

In 1827 one Nathaniel Whittock wrote a book on graining, 
and he says that for the previous ten years graining had taken 
quite a hold and there were few inns even then which did not 
have graining to show on doors, shutters and wainscots. 
From that date the craft improved steadily in technique till, 
in the mid-century, its two greatest exponents, Thomas Ker- 
shaw of Bolton, and John Taylor of Birmingham, brought it 
to its highest peak of craftsmanship, establishing a tradition 
carried on by others such as W. G. Sutherland of Manchester, 
Claque of Preston, Cloak of London, and McPherson, who 
travelled all over the country as a free-lance. 

English oak has always been the favourite wood among 
English grainers, partly from tradition and partly due to its 
great variety of colour and markings, establishing, in fact, 
a kitchen vernacular. The more fancy woods were not con- 
sidered suitable for pubs and so, apart.from some examples of 
mahogany and teak, oak graining, particularly in the ‘home 
from home’ type, is by far the most popular. The choice was 
usually narrowed from the range of oaks available, i.e., 
heartwood, quartered, fumed, pollard and root, to the 
first two. The resulting patterns varied in colour and treat- 
ment with the craftsman’s skill, but there are few customers 
these days who cast a critical eye on the grainer’s workman- 
ship, if they notice it at all. To the ‘casual’ or ‘regular’ layman 
it is probably enough that it serves its purpose in helping to 
create a pleasant pub. 

The traditional tools of the grainer and marbler are 
numerous, and their names, odd-sounding to the ears of the 
uninitiated, have been in use for generations. Sash tool, 
jamb duster, flogger, badger softener, over-grainer, pencil 
over-grainer, improvised grainer, veining horn, check roller, 
flat fitch, fan fitch, all have their place in the craftsman’s bag. 

The technique of graining and marbling can only be hinted 
at. It is a subject for the technical expert, and, like all crafts, 
each expert has his own methods for achieving the results he 
requires. It is sufficient to say that a ground colour is applied 
first, approximating to the lightest shade in the wood or 
marble, and this is followed by a water, oil, or in earlier days a 
spirit stain, as a medium into which the colours.are gradually 
worked. The figuring is then done with combs and the other 
special gadgets at the grainer’s disposal, not forgetting that most 
valuable of craftsman’s tools, the human thumb. It is also 
interesting to note that one of the traditional ingredients, in 
particular for oak-graining, is that excellent commodity good 
English ale. 

The tradition of graining is today one of the last remnants 
of the country pub vernacular that is still practised in urban 
pubs, even pubs in the Gin Palace tradition. Old pubs which 
could have been ruined in the name of modernity, as were 
earlier ones, by the craze for glazed tiles, are still being 
treated this way both outside and inside, at least in the 
public bar. 

‘ (contd. on page 247) 
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BEERPULLS AND SPIRIT BARRELS 1S° 


Pub decoration was essentially a process of elaborating 
details. Though the decoration itself often had little apparent 
relation to purpose, it was always applied to equipment 
which had a very definite function, with which the ornamenta- 
tion was never allowed to interfere. In this fact lies the whole 
spirit of pub decoration; there was no right or wrong, pro- 
vided this principle was accepted. Beerpulls and Spirit 
Barrels afford good examples of this. The porcelain beerpulls, 
92, show the colourful variety introduced by some of the 
foremost manufacturers of the day. Willow pattern, in blue 
and white, shown in 91 gracing a modest pub in Bolton, was 
very popular. The floral patterns, for which the most delightful 
and delicate tints were used, and the colder simplicity of the 
classic designs were equally effective. Spirit barrels served an 
important purpose; ranged on shelves round the walls they 
were connected by pipes to a dispenser, known as a ‘fountain,’ 
which was placed on the bar counter; in the same way beer 
barrels were connected to the beer engine beneath the beerpulis. 
Such a fountain is shown on page 230, drawing k; others 
are to be seen in illustrations nos. 11 and 65. Nowadays, of 
course, the advent of the bottle has rendered spirit barrels and 
‘fountains’ unnecessary. The barrels were originally of wood, 
but they were seized by the early Gin Palace creators, and 
were gilded and painted in bright colours. Then, probably 
because the large barrels were too clumsy for the Victorian 
bar back, they were used for breaking bulk, and were left in 
position for daily filling; decoration then became a very im- 
portant aspect, and porcelain lent itself to this better than wood. 
Finally, decorated enamelled metal imitations were produced 
as being less easy to break and cheaper to make. Their 
designs ranged from the simple scrolls of 93, through the fish 
and flowers of 94 and 95, to all manner of rustic scenes. The 
colours were rich deep reds and strong greens, and the 
delicate tints of the beerpulls in 92, and often a lavish display 
of gilding. 90 is a beer engine from a barfitter’s catalogue 
of 1890, and its essential working details are shown in 89. 
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"ERE evanrteax AND LETTERING 


Even in the most theatrical of Victorian Gin Palaces, pub 
furniture was never caught up in the domestic furnishing 
extravagances of the period. The functional tradition of the 
kitchen retained its influence, a fact which is made clear, not 
only by the illustrations on the facing page, but also by numerous 
examples throughout this issue of the REVIEW. The bare spare 
lines of the scrubbed 
kitchen table, 98, 
_ are repeated in the 
perforated bentwood 
bench, 99, which is 
now part of the 
urban pub vernac- 
ular and to be found 
in the Public Bars 
of most town pubs. 
Even its Saloon Bar 
equivalent, 96, is 
little more than a 
padded version of the 
same seat, covered 
in black leather or 
leather-cloth. That 
the bar stool, 97, 
whatever iis date 
may be, belongs to 
the same tradition, 
is witnessed by the 
traditional turned 
legs supporting a 
seat which, though 
purely functional in 
design, is also pleas- 
ing in form. Cast-iron was probably the one material employed 
merely to ornament pub furniiure; the ram’s head three-legged 
table, 104, was a popular version. Even here the function is not 
interfered with, for the heavy metal made a most substantial 
table, proof against the many bumps and jogs inevitable in a 
crowded bar; the decoration came quite naturally to a moulded 
material. The superb piece of mahogany carving, 105, is not 
furniture but a semi-partition on a bar-counter; it is the house 
sign of The Bunch of Grapes, Brompton Road. Lettering, and 
especially the forms adopted for the brewer’s advertisement 
mirrors, provides an instance of a feature which might have been 
merely utilitarian being transformed into one of the most effective 
forms of pub decoration. The type of letter illustrated by the 
word ‘stout’ in 100 and 102 is a form that came easily to the 
process of brilliant-cutting; it was taken over and elaborated 
by the embosser, who added gilding and bright colour. 101 
and 103 show signwriting technique and applied lettering; 
in 101 the bold sans-serif capitals are painted on the glass, and 
are not related at all to the art of glass-making. 108 again is a 
different style, found 
almost exclusively 
on the outsides of 
windows, the solid 
letters being cemented 
on to the glass. It 
was, at one time, 
a universal feature 
of the pub exterior 
now almost vanished. 





key to illustrations 
on facing page 
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(contd. from page 244) 

From graining, colours have derived, which are now used 
by themselves without any attempt at a broken surface. 
Thus there are light, medium and dark oak colours, teak 
colour, mahogany colour and chocolate colours undoubtedly 
related to mahogany. These appear usually inside the pub 
as dadoes and friezes, or on the bar-front and on furniture. 
Sometimes they appear in the oddest places, as in the case 
of one brewery which uses a mahogany colour as a back- 
ground for the gilt-lettered sign which they have standardized 
on the outside of many of their pubs. 

This tradition of graining and wood colours should be 
studied by the pub designer, not with the intention of copying 
from the past, though there are many new pubs that would be 
improved thereby, but as an indication of the colours that are 
satisfactory and traditional in a pub. Some possibilities of 
this use are illustrated on pages 249 and 250. Graining also 
shows how a flat surface can be broken and. made interesting, 
in the same way that Corbusier has used enlarged photographs 
of microcosms for wall decoration. 


walls and ceilings 


Embossed wallpapers of one kind and another are to be 
seen in almost all the Victorian pubs which still exist today. 
Ceilings, friezes, dadoes, cornices, even supporting columns, 
have their jacket of embossed Lincrusta, Anaglypta, Tyne- 
castle or Cameoid, in high or low relief, sometimes painted 
over or varnished, and sometimes just mellowed to an orangey 
coffee colour by nicotine fumes. 

Some of the high relief ceilings are excellent in design and, 
as mentioned earlier, provide a unifying effect to the room by 
carrying the scale outside the confines of each separate bar. 
Low relief in ceilings often fails in this function and fits in 
better on the smaller surfaces of dadoes and friezes. 

It is not always easy to the untrained eye to decide which 
patent embossing process has been used; in fact it is difficult 
to tell the high relief work from plaster in some cases for which, 
of course, it is a substitute. 

Embossed materials of this kind developed ‘relatively 
late in the nineteenth century and the various names by which 
they are known indicate the different processes by which 
they were made, their composition, and the decorative effect 
achieved by them. It is unlikely that wallpapers of any kind 
were used in pubs before 1841, the date when roller printing 
of paper on a calico printing machine was first introduced 
on a commercial scale by the Potters of Darwen. Before this 
time, wallpapers were hand-blocked and expensive, and 
certainly beyond the means of any publican unless he owned a 
Gin Palace. 

Tynecastle was the first embossed wall-covering in the field, 
developed in the early seventies by William Scott Morton. 
Leather was used first, and then a few years later, canvas, 
which gave it a slightly rough ‘old’ surface texture. This was 
followed by Tynecastle vellum for friezes and mouldings, both 
types being in solid relief. Lincrusta or Lincrusta-Walton, as it 
was known after its inventor, was introduced in 1877, and, 
likewise in solid relief, was made mainly of solidified linseed oil 
on a canvas backing. Ten years later the canvas backing was 
replaced by paper which provided a more flexible and resilient 
material, having the great advantage of being waterproof. It 
was used mainly to imitate wood carving and leather. 

Cameoid, a third process invented in 1888 by an employee 
of Walton’s, was not developed for another ten years lest it 
compete with Lincrusta, but from then on it achieved con- 
siderable success, as it could be pressed out of paper, was 
hollow-backed, unlike the previous processes, and was a cheaper 
material. Its eventual exploitation was probably due to the 
success achieved by a new rival, Anaglypta, the biggest 
threat to Walton’s Lincrusta; it was made by embossing paper 
pulp in the wet stage. It was hollow-backed, but since the fibres 
were not strained by the pressing, it had no tendency to alter 











in shape once set. Patterns in very high relief were possible pulp, enabled even higher relief to be made. 
and for ceilings it soon superseded Lincrusta because it was Much of such work still to be found has been painted or 
light in weight, moderate in cost, and being made in small varnished many times since it was put up, and none can be 
squares was comparatively easy to handle. Its inventor, T. J. seen in anything approaching its first freshness. It is, 
Palmer, who also worked for Walton at one time, took out his however, very hardwearing, and the original wall-covering 
first patents in 1887 and employed, among others, C. F. A. continues, although the white and cream tones wilt under the 
Voysey and Gilbert Bayes to design for him. A later improve- action of nicotine, and the dark greens, browns and mahogany 
ment of the process, using hydraulic presses and malleable reds of the dadoes and friezes lose their richness. 


commentary 5 We must seek the essential basic elements of a pub tradition in the Kitchen, to 
which must be added later the Gin Shop, and then the Gin Palace, which suddenly changed 
completely the whole conception of a pub. But the Gin Palace designers, while creating a 
new kind of pub, did not try to give their clients something entirely different. They took all 
the equipment essential to the pub, put it on view, and then painted, gilded, carved, glazed, 
lettered and decorated everything, till they had fashioned a building which, though it was unique, 
could never have been mistaken for anything other than a pub. 

As the Victorian rococo pub evolved it continued to exploit the ‘theatre’ theme, but abandoned 
the single large bar that characterized the Gin Palace. It split this area up into small bars, 
alcoves, and snugs, borrowing direct from the kitchen’s chimney-corner tradition, clearly 
because the club element of the country pub was reasserting itself in the towns, where people 
did not always want to stand in a milling mob swilling their liquor till they fell down. 

This traffic between the two streams was not just a one way traffic. The village pub borrowed 
its modest bar from the urban pub and probably, unconsciously, some of the profusion of 
it as well. In fact, it was this borrowing from the urban tradition that turned what was 
essentially a farmhouse kitchen into a country pub, and then again changed it into the small 
urban vernacular pub. With each type acquiring from the other visual devices that would 
enable it to do its own job more satisfactorily, the net result was that, far from increasing 
the original differences, the two types have in this way drawn closer together, and in their 
own respective spheres have employed devices that were essentially the same, to produce what 
today are eminently pleasant and friendly pubs. 

What is this visual tradition? It is a very plain interior with modest embellishments; but 
it is plain in the sense that grained oak or teak is plain; it is plain in the sense that it is 
not a striving after an effect, but a functional synthesis of natural colours and shapes that 
are living and not just arid and pointless. Its grained oak and teak, chocolate and plaster 
white, stone and earth colours reminiscent of the kitchen and farmhouse are essentially right. 
Light and shade it takes from the points of light that flash from the curved dark rows of 
bottles, polished tankards, and mirrors; colour comes from the bottle labels, bright advertisements 
and lettering; form from the casks and stone jars behind the counter, from the beer-pulls 
upon it, from the shining scrubbed tables and from the stuffed fish in their glass cases. 

This, even when slightly rococo’d by the Gin Palace backwash or touched by the landlord’s 
whimsey, is the true functional vernacular, the tradition waiting to be recaptured and revitalized 
by brewer or publican, designer or customer, or whoever has the task of merging new 
requirements with the traditional pattern. 

In spite of the harm done by ‘smart alecs’ with their roadhouse mentality, and the attitude 
of magistrates who frequently have an itch to clean up comfortable cosy corners lest they be 
haunts of vice, the ‘problem’ of designing the modern pub involves no more than 
perception, imagination, and a thorough appreciation of the pub tradition. 
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a Ceiling: nicotine, varnished. Walls and wood- 
work: light stone. Counter top: zinc. 

b Ceiling: nicotine, varnished. Walls and wood- 
work: grained oak. 

ce Ceiling: light teak, varnished. Walls and wood- 
work: teak. 


COLOUR IN THE PUB 


Wood and plaster colours are the keynote 
to the traditional background colours of 
the pub, colours that are not readily noticed 
as such, and into which the customer, 
whether regular or casual, can merge him- 
self and his personality. They constitute 
what has now become the pub vernacular. 
These colours have a common denominator 
in the natural materials used in the kitchen. 
The parts of the equation are not always the 
same, but they are all combinations of those 
colours which represent the materials that 
once went into making the pub. 

There is for example oak colour, which can 
be light or dark, and can appear either as 
graining with its typical flecked figuring, or 
alternatively as the paint that has evolved 
from the graining technique, but which is 
now a plain colour. Then there is teak 
colour, grained or plain, not used as often 
as oak, but nevertheless frequently to be 
found in seaports, where the wood was 
easily obtainable and in general use. There 











is also chocolate or mahogany colour, not 
normally grained and no longer suggesting 
the richness of the various types of maho- 
gany, but established as a plain colour on 
its own. In addition to the wood colours, 
plaster and stone tones of creams and buffs 
appear on walls and ceilings and provide 
the surfaces which most rapidly turn into 
the orange tones of nicotine discoloration, 
a colour which is herewith accepted as 
constituting one of the pub colours. 

On this and the preceding page are six 
essays in the use of these colours, suggesting 
how they might consciously be applied to 
a hypothetical bar. In every case but one, 
the ceiling is a nicotine colour, an accept- 
ance of the fact that any light-coloured pub 
ceiling turns that colour if left long enough. j F 
Changes are rung on the walls, which can : \ \ ‘ * * \ mu 
be given a dado or not, on the furniture, e ee ee eee : 
and on the bar top, front and panels. The e 
fish in the glass case stands for all the detail 

































































that will appear on the scene when the bar 
is complete and occupied. 























ad Ceiling: nicotine, varnished. Wall and counter 
panels: light stone. Furniture, counter front and 
dado: oak. Counter top: chocolate mahogany. 

e Ceiling: nicotine, varnished. Walls and counter 
panels: light stone. Furniture, dado and counter: 
chocolate mahogany. 

f£ Ceiling: oak. Walls and woodwork: chocolate 
mahogany. 
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above, left to right 107, 108, 109 


THE GIN PALACE The Victorian Rococo Pub, 
or Gin Palace, was planned as one large room 
subdivided by partitions of wood and glass, and 
it thus marked a reversal of the process by 
which earlier pubs hed evrolvcd. This ‘room’ 
principle is clearly iliustraicd in 110, which is 
the Saloon Bar of The Crown and Sceptre, 
Great Titchfield St., W. Here the relief pattern 


of the ceiling plaster emphasizes a feeling of 


unity throughout the space, while the classical 
forms of the ‘island wagon’ in the centre and 
of the partitions to the left and right combine 


this illusion of unity with the reality of sub- 
division and separation. 107, part of the Saloon 
Bar of The Assembly House, Kentish Town, 
shows the mahogany screen that runs the whole 
length, not only of this counter, but of another 
as well, twice as long as this and placed at 
right angles to it. Here the screen takes over, 
to a considerable extent, the job of the bar back, 
which can be seen behind it, since its shelves 
carry bottles, containers and various articles 
of decorative or utilitarian 108, a 
Private Bar in the same pub, shows this 


P u rpose. 

















mahogany screen again in the background: 
here also is a favourite arrangement of swivel- 
ling bar screens, of mahogany and engraved 
glass. This is one of the small comfortable 
bars which were an excellent feature of the 
urban pub tradition. 109 shows a decorated iron 
spiral staircase behind the scenes in The Red 
Lion, St. James's, framed in a mahogany 
doorway with panels of engraved glass above it. 
111 is a neat bar counter rack of brass rails 
and mahogany at The Black Horse, Rath- 
bone Place, W.C. 112 is one of the last remaining 
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patent gas burners that used to be the hall-mark 
of the Gin Palace; this example is a ceiling 
fitting, its purpose being rather to provide 
illumination than advertisement. The beacon to 


guide the customer's footsteps towards the house 


was the brass gasolier, 115, solid, glittering 
and ornate, with its row of moulded glass 
shades set in the window so that the light shone 
outwards, announcing the presence of warmth 
and company within. 113 and 114 show details 
of the heavy carved mahogany pillars sup- 
porting racks and shelves above bar counters 
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INSIDE THE PUB 





“ae ENGRAVED GLASS 
. The Victorian pub designer was fortunate in having at his disposal 





117 





18 





19 |120 


the work of the glass-engraver and, as is evident from the examples 
that still remain, he took good advantage of their supreme skill. 
The techniques required to reproduce designs on large sheets of 
plate glass were only evolved in the second half of the nineteenth 
century, while the 1851 Exhibition drew attention to the possibilities 
latent in the material. First came the process of brilliant-cutting 
with a stone wheel, still the one that depends most for its effect on the 
qualities inherent in the material itself. The broad curved lines 
terminating in dots or fishtails are clearly seen in 116 and 117, and, 
when the acid processes became more highly developed, the limited 


examples referred to. The acid process was far more versatile, 
because the most intricate patterns could be transferred to the glass 
surface by scratching through a resist already applied to it. During 
the working, at least in the ‘triple embossed’ process, the design had 
Jirst to be converted into tones of varying ‘brightness’ or translucence. 
The delicate, feathery lines and masses of 118 and 120 are instances 
of the acid process used alone, and few pubs can rival this delightful 
arrangement of acanthus leaves and cornucopiae. The centrepiece 
of birds and foliage was a favourite subject of the glass-engraver. 
119, the house sign of The Eagle, Camden Town, illustrates another 
use for engraved glass, examples of which are still to be found. 














scope of brilliant-cutting led to its use more in conjunction with this 
other process than on its own. This is in fact the case in the two 


116, The Assembly House, Kentish Town; 117, The Boston, 


pig A ane Kentish Town; 118 and 120, St. Stephen’s Tavern, Westminster. 


on facing page 
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commentary 6 At this point the architect enters the foreground of the scene. He has been 
present, of course, somewhere in the background, throughout the nineteenth century, but the 
total effect of the Victorian pub was not the personal contribution of the architect; it was a 
popular style, and, at the most, he himself was only responsible for some new variation of a con- 
tinuing tradition. But that tradition came to an end, and the pub became just another type of 
building, an architectural programme to which the architect, dependent on his own resources, 
had to apply his inventive powers. The practical restrictions that he was up against are 
enumerated below, but it is evident that, in reaching his solution, examples of which are docu- 
mented on the following pages, he is by no means hamstrung by them. The very names applied 
to these solutions, Brewer’s Tudor, Brewer’s Pseudish, Brewer’s Modern and Road House, two 
of them already popular currency and not invented by this journal, indicate the uncertainty with 
which he has approached the problem, and his unwillingness to stand on his own two feet, squarely 
to face it. The illustrations make plain that variety is possible within the framework of these re- 
strictions. It is only in the question of the ‘cosy’ and ‘snug,’ to us a very important matter, that 
the architect is powerless. We consider, therefore, that these illustrations prove we are right in 
refusing to allow the issue to be fogged by these technical requirements. The pub architect is 
thoroughly conversant with them already, perhaps indeed, too aware of them. Some idea of their 
complexity is conveyed by Maurice Gorham who comments: ‘We have seen something of how the 
English pub evolved and the many factors that have modified it apart from the needs and desires 
of the customer himself. Now let us take a look at some of the end products of this evolution and 
see what they look like and how they compare with what we imagine to be the traditional pub. 

‘Criticism, of course, is almost disarmed by consideration of the complex requirements that the 
modern public-house has to meet. There are all the ordinary needs of efficiency, the comfort of 
the customer and the staff and the unimpeded circulation of the commodity (in this case mainly 
beer), but there are in addition the restrictions imposed by different authorities, including justices, 
councils, Ministries, planning authorities, and police. Besides the licensing laws mentioned in the 
previous section there are laws about rights of way and ribbon development which further restrict 
the architect’s choice. The jungle of regulations that he enters when he sets out to design a pub 
has been well described in The Renaissance of the English Public House by Basil Oliver, who 
was himself an experienced and successful architect of pubs. 

‘However, the pub is meant for the public, who know nothing ‘of the difficulties but have to 
approve the result. Overleaf are some typical modern efforts to give them a contemporary successor 
to the inns and taverns and alehouses of the past.’ 
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THE TRADITION E 
BROKEN | 


brewer’s tudor It is not intended that the entire blame for the ‘Tudorbethan’ phase 
should be laid at the door of the brewers, for it was just as much a domestic favourite. 
But certain brewers and their architects did seize on it as a heaven-sent means for 
reproducing a ‘traditional’ atmosphere. That they did appreciate the need for 
atmosphere is to their credit, particularly when one considers the barren wastes of a 
later period. The ‘tradition’ which they reproduced, however, just never existed and, 
worse, the formula in which they wrapped it was a debased collection of theatrical 
shams which bore no relation whatever either to architectural honesty or the real 
functional tradition of the pub. The ingenuity and money expended on making the bar- 
counter look like something else, on breaking the bar back down into fragments, till it 
was a shadow of what its forebears were, is as lamentable as the caricature of the high- 
back settle seen in illustration 122. Finally, the use of beams—in this case genuine ones 
—and leaded lights, led them to the ultimate absurdity of having to resort to wrought- 
iron for electric lamp brackets. Illustrated are, 121 and 122, two views of the Saloon 
Bar and, 123 and 124, two of the Public Bar in The Driftbridge Hotel, near Ewell. 





125 


brewer’s pseudish ‘This includes all other forms that ape past architectural styles, be 
they factual or imagined. In general they centred on a rustic note, three samples of 
which are shown on the right. There is the sophisticated dairy style of 125, a pleasant 
light and airy room which might almost be the playroom of a twentieth century Marie 
Antoinette, but never a pub. There is the tithe-barn technique of 126, again a pleasant 
room in its way for, perhaps, a village hall, but a thoroughly insincere piece of con- 
temporary architecture. And lastly the self-conscious ingle-nook of 127, with its 
fantastic barley-sugar supports, its pseudo beaten ironwork and accentuated brick- 
work, offering the very slightest of nods to its ancestors. Again it is only fair to the 
brewers to decline to lay all the blame on them for this tendency in general. For 125 in 
particular they have no responsibility, as it is a private venture. These later pseudish 
efforts were in reality a backwash of Tudorbethan that appeared when the novelty of 
that style began to wear off. In the case of 126 it was an old pub which had to be re- 
modelled and enlarged to deal with a greatly increased demand. 125, The Drum, 
Cockington, Devon. 126, The Woodman, Blackfen, Kent. 127, The Plough, Sutton, Surrey. 





128 


brewer’s modern When the pseudo styles were cast to one side and the attempt was 
made to create a pub in the contemporary architectural idiom, several parallel paths 
were followed. The choice of path seems to have lain between a streamlined modernistic 
model, a form which went modernistic on the bar side and homely on the other, and 
various forms of what might generally be termed ‘Georgian’. All of them lacked any 
sign of the urban vernacular, which is not surprising, since they all went out of their 
way to avoid it. As a consequence they also lacked any semblance of a suggestion that 
atmosphere was one of the most important qualities required in a pub. Is it possible 
that the complexities of organizing the service side obscured the fact that the pub is 
there for the customer? This is a problem which the Victorian pub solved most effec- 
tively. The familiar jazz effects and slick counter of 128 are already dated; the gleaming 
black and chromium bar-counter of 129 is too machine-like for its well mannered but 
wishy-washy surroundings. 130 is a conscientious piece of architecture, in excellent 
taste, which fails, as the others do, to be a pub. 128, The Avenue, Shaftesbury Avenue. 
129, The Duke of Wellington, Kenton. 130, The Golden Lion, Wolverhampton. 





131 





road house ‘The jazz age of the nineteen-twenties threw up first the city cocktail-bar 
and then the Road House to attract the ‘bright young things’ and to rejuvenate the 
tired business man and woman. These owed something to the tradition of the Gin 
Palace, quite a lot to the transitory spirit of their age, and frequently indulged both 
the whimseys of their promoters and their designers. Though pseudo-elements some- 
times entered into them they were more often characterized by chromium and plastics, 
bright colours and display lighting. They often failed in their purpose, oddly enough, by 
not carrying the sense of illusion far enough, by being content to make half-hearted 
hints at it instead of going the whole hog. They failed, where the Gin Palace succeeded, 
by missing the decorative possibilities of their own stock in trade. 131, the Cocktail 
Bar, is an example of this sterile approach, completely lacking in any zest or enthusiasm. 
182 suffers from the same trouble. 133, the Saloon Bar of The Prospect Inn, Minster, 
Kent, is the product of a far more versatile mind than the other two and reflects the 
best of the contemporary idiom; though interesting architecturally it has not solved 
the problem of designing a pub. 131 and 132 are of course not the work of the brewers. 














THE TRADITION BROKEN 


BARREN ACRES Above isa group of interiors which illustrate the ‘Georgian’ or banks, deny the whole pub tradition and only succeed in discouraging the 
tendency so evident in pub design just prior to the war. They all emphasize the customer from joining his cronies round the kitchen chimney corner. 184, Public 
large bleak interior that resulted from the attempt to design pubs that would not Bar in The Norbury Hotel. 135, Saloon Bar in The Bull, East Sheen. 136, 
look like pubs. Such barren wastes, sometimes indistinguishable from post offices Public Bar in The Rising Sun, Fetcham. 137, Saloon Bar in The Park Royal Hotel. 


commentary 7 Most types of present-day bars have been shown here, and though as archi- 
tecture some are good, as bars they are admittedly unsatisfactory. Why? They are bleak, impersonal, 
pompous, self-conscious, barrack-like, lacking in intimacy or bonhomie. The moral is that a 
good piece of architecture doesn’t automatically make a good pub, and here we are looking 
not only for good architecture but for good pubs. The fact is, a pub requires atmosphere of a 
certain specialized kind, and this can be strangled by the magistrate just as effectively as it can be 
destroyed by the vulgarity of the spec. builder. In the bar, designing interiors functionally means 
catering for subtler human needs than convenience, durability, desire for display and need of 
supervision. What are these needs, and how can they be fulfilled? The problem is so real that 
the brewers are as much at sea as the architects. But guidance can be found by looking through 
pages 221-240, which illustrate as much as it has been possible to show of the pub tradition. 
The next section tries to isolate that part of the pub tradition which applies to-day. 
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INSIDE THE PUB 


THE TRADITION REBORN 


commentary 8 But after all is the problem so difficult? So far this issue has been chiefly 
concerned with the past; not the past for its own sake but the past as the background from which 
a continuing tradition emerges. The pub, of all types of architecture, needs a tradition, because 
to enable them to feel part of a tradition is the best way of making people feel at home. But a 
tradition does not imply the conscious revival of previous styles; in fact, by definition it implies 
changing with the times. A contemporary pub must be a piece of contemporary architecture, and the 
question that arises is what can be learnt from the pub tradition illustrated on the preceding pages 
in order that the atmosphere so effectively created in the past can be re-created in a modern way. 

Those illustrations make it quite clear that the things that are important about pub interiors 
are quite independent of the architectural styles current when they were built. A good Tudor pub 
is not good on account of the black oak beams and the leaded lights in the windows, any more 
than a good Victorian pub is good on account of the carved mahogany screens and the engraved 
glass in the windows. In spite of their superficial differences, they are both good because of what 
they have in common, rather than because of whatever ties them to one particular period. The 
next question, therefore, is whether it is possible to isolate the ingredients they have in common 
and decide whether they are still applicable today, so that modern architects can experiment in 
using them to produce a modern equivalent of the traditional pub interior. 

Some of them can be defined without difficulty; barrels for instance. On page 217 barrels are 
seen displayed in a highly dramatic way that has rewarding possibilities. Barrels are acceptably 
modern forms. So are the repetitive effects obtainable from an array of bottles. They are the 
source of some of the most attractive pub interiors of many periods and a characteristic ingredient 
of the pub atmosphere in that the effect of glitter they produce may well have been the starting- 
point of the tradition of glittering and reflecting surfaces later built up in a spectacular fashion 
by means of cut and etched glass screens and mirrors. The decorative use of bottles obviously 
presents opportunities for the modern designer. 

In many bar interiors even the bottles on the bar back are reduced to a minimum, yet 
the decorative use of bottles obviously presents opportunities for the contemporary designer. 
So does the traditional pub’s use of glass and mirrors, which also have their functional as well 
as their decorative origin. They help to create an atmosphere of seclusion without destroying the 
sense of space; by reflecting every movement they allow a solitary drinker to feel he is one of a 
crowd and the crowd in its turn appears to have more space at its disposal than it really has. Then there 
is lettering, type, and signals in general, from the Bass triangle and the Ind Coope hand to gilt 
ornamented brewers’ names on the mirrors and the word RUM, or the brewers’ advertisements 
and drink announcements. Much of this is easily incorporated into the modern interior. The false 
good taste that tears down engraved mirrors and puts up with plain rose-pink wants to be stopped 
at once. It is extraordinary that none of these aids to design seems to be used in decorating the 
preceding examples. The possibilities latent in bottles and mirrors, though they have so far been 
hardly exploited, are obvious; a more difficult study is the other more subtle elements of the 
best kind of pub character. Do natural materials create a more sympathetic effect than synthetic 
materials? Is there anything significant in the particular range of colours that the traditional pubs 
use? Here we come up against a principle of the first importance. Bar colours—chocolate, 
mahogany, teak, grained oak, buff, dark stone, light stone, cream—are highly stereotyped just 
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THE TRADITION REBORN 


because they have proved themselves sociable colours as well as useful. There is everything to 
be gained by taking them over and incorporating them in the modern bar, preferably in terms 
of paint (i.e. painted grained oak). The art shades of some of our present-day bars give any good 
pub-goer a pain. Again, do broken surfaces and intricate shapes assist the creation of a homely, 
sympathetic atmosphere better than large unbroken surfaces and simple geometrical shapes?. Does 
a sense of enclosure, combined with the feeling of something round the corner—or through the 
screen partition—by providing surprise and suspense, enhance the feeling of social well-being ? 

Many similar questions could be asked, but they can only be answered by architects trying 
out ideas as part of the process of actually designing pub interiors. This is where the REVIEW 
competition comes into the picture. It is hoped that the competition will offer the proof that 
modern architecture is capable of producing interiors that give the users of modern pubs 
the same qualities they value most in the interiors of the past. As an introduction to the 
competition and as a graphic illustration of the foregoing remarks, Gordon Cullen has made 
some drawings of a couple of hypothetical modern pubs designed with this end in view. His 
drawings are not an advance solution of the competition itself, but they do show some of 
the potentialities of traditional pub-decoration technique used in a modern way, potentialities 
which the assessors hope competitors will explore further. 
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In preparing these designs the guiding principle has been to use the 
materials to hand and with them to create character. The structure 
is contemporary, using the freedom of steel, concrete and glass. 
Paint, wood, lettering, mirrors, barrels and bottles are all materials 
or articles of common use. This is the beginning; with these. 
materials the designer creates character suitable to a social place 
. .. intricacy, enclosure, mystery, brilliance and so on. How does this vary from your 
local? You will know the answer if your local has recently been redecorated and is now 
a naked box with bedroom wallpaper and fragile water colours in light oak frames, the 
whole bathed in pitiless fluorescent lighting. The plan, a, shows a possible layout for a 
large Saloon Bar and a small Public Bar, drawings of which appear on the facing page. 
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1 There is nothing in this small Public Bar deliberately modern or period. The materials, 
form and layout are functional. So if it looks like a bar you know, that is no reason why it 
should not also be a new bar. It was designed to be built with the materials to hand: wood, 
plaster, glass and paint. It is not extravagant nor cheap but ordinary in the best sense. In its 
small space room is found for inner privacy in the high-backed seat. Once here you are out 
of the way and no one can stumble over your feet. The lower half of the window is screened. 
Ceiling: boarding painted high gloss white. Walls: painted teak. Bar top: zinc. Bar front: 
painted teak. Seat: light oak. Table and floor: scrubbed wood. 


2 The effect in this large Saloon Bar is the interplay of forms, volumes, and colours in a 
simple square box. While the box shape is preserved, in fact, it is partly offset in effect by 
using an oblique mirror to bring the outside world inside, visible through a complication of 
lettering and light fittings. Meanwhile, the box extends itself on the left down a long perspective 
of billiard tables. The volume is stressed by vertical pillars. Exaggeration of simple forms such 
as the hand, bottle and triangle gives incongruity. The flow of space is accentuated by the 
undulating banquettes and circular staircase. Ceiling: Lincrusta. Walls: glazed, mirror or 
advertising. Bar top: mahogany. Bar front: cream. Floor: buff tile. Furnishings: red. 
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The plan on the left, b, shows a different arrangement from the 
one overleaf. This layout contains a large Public Bar, a smallish 
Saloon Bar and a Lounge Bar. The continuous bar counter 
emphasizes on plan the spatial continuity seen in the drawing of 
the Public Bar, a continuity which is also emphasized by the 
mirror effects of the Saloon Bar. 


2 The small Saloon Bar illustrates the uses of mirrors. It shows 
the simplest form of mirror trick, but there are many others, all too 
complicated to draw convincingly. Confusion for its own sake is hardly 
desirable in a public house, but the effects of space, the incongruity 
and the richness that can be achieved by mirrors are important for the 
designer. In a more complicated case, you might see, far in the dim 
recesses, perhaps inside the loop of a letter engraved on a distant 
mirror, a tiny arm which keeps moving up and down, and 
only after twenty minutes realize it is your own seen from behind. 
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4 Reminiscent of the Serial Universe, the large Public Bar starts by being real and concrete 
but gradually dissolves into mystery, an endless and intangible world of barrels, pillars, 
lettering and mirrors. Once again the functional interior. In essence the room is just the space 
left below the first floor of a building. It is glazed, the lower part by obscured glass. Screens 
between bars are mirrored and display the art of the modern typographer and glass worker. 
The bar counter and fittings are all standard. Ceiling: nicotine. Columns: chocolate. 
Bar top: zinc. Bar front: chocolate. Floor: scrubbed boards. Seats: varnished plywood. 














5S This small and intimate Lounge Bar or Cosy (see plan on page 262), shows, among 
other things, the use to which empties can be put. The walls and floor are relieved by 
lettering. It is not the ‘novelty’ of the arrangement which is interesting but the effects of 
repetition, intricacy, glitter, etc. Here, it must be stressed, the dangers of ‘clever’ interior 
decorating loom ahead, such as seats made from wine casks and so on. A word on furniture. 
Life on board ship owes much of its pleasure to the solidity of the furnishings. They have to 
withstand strain and movement. The same applies to the pub. Nothing is more annoying than 
a table which wobbles or is easily turned over. So if the tables shown here still trail clouds of 
cast-iron glory it is because no one has improved on the heavy, solid Victorian bar table with 
its railing and glass gallery below. Ceiling: Lincrusta varnished. Walls: bottles; teak below. 
Floor: carpet—something oppressively rich maroon or damson. Bar top: dark mahogany. 
Bar surround: natural mahogany. Tables: marble. Upholstery: black leatherette, 


The drawings are by Gordon Cullen 
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The Architectural Review announces a 


COMPETITION 


FOR THE INTERIOR DESIGN OF THE MODERN PUBLIC HOUSE 


The object of the competition, of which details are given on the following 
pages, is to raise the standard of interior design in the English public 
house. It should be the aim of competitors to create by means of present- 
day materials and techniques an atmosphere in direct line with English 
pub tradition. The competition has been made possible through the co- 
operation of the Brewers’ Society, who have donated the prizes. Apart 
from the usual exhibition of competitors’ designs, which will take place 
following the announcement of the results, the winning designs and (it 
is hoped) a full scale model of one bar from the first premiated design 
will be exhibited at the Brewers’ Exhibition to be held at Olympia in 
the autumn of 1950. In view of the 
REQUIRED Designs for the interior treat- | fact that there will be a number of 
ment of two Saloon Bars and two Public Bars. bars in the 195 l Festival of Britain, 
PRIZES Fist Prine, £500; second pre, | and as a token of the Festival's 
£250; third prize, £100. ; ae 
alia ae aiden interest in the aims of the competition, 
(nominated by the Brewers’ Society); R. | the Festival of Britain Office is 
Furneaux Jordan; E. B. Musman; J. M- | represented among the assessors. 


Richards (representing the Editors of THE 
ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW). 


SENDING-IN DAY February 28, 1950. 














THE CONDITIONS 


1 The promoters, The Architectural Press, Ltd., 9-13, Queen Anne’s Gate, Westminster, 
S.W.1, invite architects and designers to submit designs in competition for four bars in con- 
temporary public houses, in accordance with the following conditions and instructions. 


2 The promoters have appointed Messrs. Hugh Casson, M.A., F.R.I.B.A., J. S. Eagles, 
M.B.E., B.A. (nominated by the Brewers’ Society), R. Furneaux Jordan, F.R.1.B.A., E. B. 
Musman, B.A., F.R.I.B.A., and J. M. Richards, a.R.1.B.A. (representing the Editors of THE 
ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW) to advise them on the conduct of the competition, to act as their 
assessors and to adjudicate on the whole of the designs submitted and to make the award. In 
the event of the death of one of the assessors before the completion of the competition, or of his 
being unable to continue to act through illness or some other cause, the promoters will appoint 








another to act in his place and to carry out the duties of assessor as set forth in these conditions 
and instructions. 


3 No member of the promoting body nor the assessors nor any partner, associate or employee 
of either shall compete or assist a competitor. 


4 The award of the assessors will be accepted by the promoters, and within one month of the 
date thereof the following premiums shall be paid in accordance therewith, viz.: 

To the author of the design placed Ist by the assessors : £500 

To the author of the design placed 2nd by the assessors: £250 

To the author of the design placed 3rd by the assessors: £100 


5 A design shall be excluded from the competition for any of the following reasons: 
(a) if sent in after the period named (accidents in transit excepted). 
(b) if it does not give substantially the accommodation asked for. 
(c) if any of the conditions or instructions other than those of a suggestive character are 
disregarded. 
(d) if a competitor shall disclose his identity or attempt to influence the decision. 


6 Each design and the report accompanying it must be sent in without name, motto or dis- 
tinguishing mark of any kind and accompanied by a letter signed by the competitor or joint 
competitors, properly sealed, stating that the design is his or their own personal work, and that 
the drawings have been prepared in his or their own offices, and under his or their own super- 
vision. A successful competitor must be prepared to satisfy the assessors that he is the bona 
fide author of the design he has submitted. A number will be placed on each drawing and on the 
report and envelope contained in each package, and the envelope will not be opened until 
after the award has been made. 


7 The design of each competitor is to be contained in one package and is to be sent (carriage 
paid) addressed to The Architectural Press, Ltd., 9-13, Queen Anne’s Gate, London, S.W.1, and 
endorsed ‘Pub Competition,’ not later than mid- ‘day, February 28, 1950, after which no design 
will be accepted. 


8 Any questions which the competitors desire to ask must be sent to The Architectural 
Press, Ltd., addressed as above, and with the envelope endorsed ‘Pub Competition Questions,’ 
so as to arrive not later than November 15. All such questions and answers thereto, as the 
assessors consider necessary, will be sent to competitors and will form part of the conditions 
and instructions to competitors. 


9 Intending competitors are asked to notify The Architectural Press, Ltd., by letter, endorsing 
the envelope ‘Pub Competition Entry.’ Failure to do so will not invalidate an entry but only 
those who do so will receive the questions and answers. 


10 The promoters will communicate the assessors’ award to each of the competitors, and the 
time and place of the exhibition of the designs. Thereafter the whole of the designs with the 
names of the authors attached, excepting any which may be disqualified, will be exhibited, 
together with the assessors’ award, for a period of not less than six days, after which all the 
designs submitted, excepting any selected for further exhibition or execution, will be returned 
to the competitors within fourteen days of the closing of the exhibition, carriage paid. The 
promoters will exercise every reasonable care with the several drawings, but will not be respon- 
sible for any loss or damage which may occur. Apart from publication, copyright of the design 
remains the property of the author. 


11 The drawings must be accompanied by a concise typewritten description of the esis 
in accordance with the requirements of the schedule and giving such information as cannot be 
clearly shown in the drawings. 


12 In the event of the winner being employed to execute his design, or part of his design, at 
the Brewers’ Exhibition at Olympia he will be paid a fee, in addition to the premium, in 
accordance with the R.I.B.A. scale. 


THE SCHEDULE 


The designs to be submitted are for the interior treatment of four separate, unrelated bars, 
as follows: 

1 SALOON BAR with 1,000 sq. ft. of public space exclusive of counters and service 
areas (service areas in all cases to include serving space, storage space and all fittings). 
Provision to be made for the service of snacks. 

2 SALOON BAR with 400 sq. ft. of public space exclusive of counters and service 
areas. Provision to be made for darts. 
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ions 3 PUBLIC BAR with 800 sq. ft. of public space exclusive of counters and service 
areas. Provision to be made for darts and other games. 

ie 4 PUBLIC BAR with 200 sq. ft. of public space exclusive of counters and service areas. 
The bars can be of any shape but the following must be provided in each: access to service; 
tian 2 access to entrance; access to lavatories (as an alternative, if competitors wish they may 
assume that the lavatories are reached through an entrance lobby and do not therefore 
require separate entrances through the bar); window or windows; fireplace, at the discretion 
of competitors. 


Although the relationship between the bars on plan is not part of the competition, the 
interior treatment of the bars may include visual communication with other bars. 





The interior planning of the four separate bars is naturally a vital part of their design, but 
otherwise the competition is not an exercise in public house planning. It should be kept in mind 
that there must be free circulation for the staff behind the counter and access to other bars, 
and that supervision of the bars should be possible from the service area belonging to each. 


dis- | The aim of competitors must be to design pub interiors in a contemporary idiom, using 
int | present-day materials and techniques, in order to create by efficient and imaginative planning, 


are : 
| 


hat : furnishing and decoration, an atmosphere which is in a direct line with English pub tradition. 
Jer- In this connection, competitors are recommended to study the October number of THE ARCHI- 
ona : TECTURAL REVIEW. Competitors who are not subscribers to the REVIEW can obtain reprints of 
the the editorial contents of this number at the price of five shillings.* 
ntil 7 , ; , 
) For the purposes of the competition no estimate of cost is required nor are competitors 
expected to work to a definite cost limit. They should, however, not put forward ideas or 
age | specify materials that would obviously involve expenditure beyond a reasonable scale for pub 
ind interiors. Durability and the avoidance of excessive cost in maintenance are of the greatest 
ign | importance in the choice of materials. Competitors need not take into account present shortages 
| of certain materials. 
val The importance of artificial lighting must be taken into consideration and attention should 
7 be paid to the design of lighting, heating and ventilating equipment. 
e 
ons | All bars should have seating—fixed and/or movable at competitors’ discretion. 
: Particular attention should be paid to the design of bar-backs and other built-in fittings in 
ang the service area. 
nly 


Competitors are invited to design their own furniture and fittings, but at the same time are 
at liberty to use furniture available in Great Britain at the present time. 





the #? 
the | Competitors should bear in mind that the charm of many traditional pub interiors resides 
ed, in the casual contributions made by publicans and others, and competitors are at liberty to 
the incorporate such in their drawings to show the proposed finished effect. 
ned 
[he 
on- | DRAWINGS REQUIRED 
| Competitors must supply, on imperial sheets, mounted on card: 
(a) Floor plans of each bar, showing all seating, furniture, fireplaces, floor treatment, etc., to 
ons 4 in. scale. a 
be (b) Ceiling plans, if the layout is such that it cannot be indicated on the general floor plan, 
to } in. scale. 
(c) Internal elevations of each wall of each bar, to 4 in. scale. 
at : (d) One perspective of each bar fully coloured to show complete decorative scheme, together 
m with small sketches of characteristic detail at competitors’ discretion. 

(e) Details of decorative features, furniture, etc., of one bar, to be chosen by competitors, 
| sufficient in number and to a large enough scale to show that furniture, light-fittings, etc., 
| are practicable in design. 

ms (a) (b) (c) to be in line only; (d) (e) in colour. 

ice | REPORT 

s). | Full particulars must be given of all materials, colours, finishes, methods of heating, lighting 
; and ventilating, together with a reasoned argument in support of their choice. 

ice 





* Separate reprints of the competition conditions can also be obtained on request, free of charge to intending competitors. 
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INSIDE THE PUB 
BIBLIOGRAPHY 


This list does not claim to be complete, but includes books that have been useful in 
providing material for this issue, certain textbooks on crafts which have a special place in 
pub design, and some literary works containing good descriptions of pubs in use. 


architectural and social: Thomas 


Burke; English Inns, Collins, 
1944 

G. S. Chevalier; Gavarni in 
London, 1849 

C.F. W. Dening; Old Inns of 
Bristol, Simpkin Marshall, 1943 
Charles Dickens; Sketches by 
Boz, 1836 

Pierce Egan and George Cruik- 
shank; Life in London, 1821 
Maurice Gorham; The Local, 
Percival Marshall, 1939 
Maurice Gorham, Back to the 
Local, Percival Marshall, 1949 
_ C.G. Harper; The Old Inns of 
Old England, Chapman & Hall, 
1906 

Richard Keverne; Tales of Old 
Inns, Collins, 1939 

J.C. Loudon; Encyclopedia of 
Cottage, Farm and Villa Archi- 
tecture, 1833 

Elizabeth and Gilbert McAllister; 
The Inn and the Garden City, 
Batsford, 1948 

Mass Observation; The Pub and 
the People, Gollancz, 1943 


D.C. Maynard; The Old Inns of 
Kent, Philip Allen, 1925 


Basil Oliver; The Modern Public 
House, Westminster Press, 1934 


Basil Oliver; The Renaissance 
of the English Public House, 
Faber & Faber, 1947 


A. E. Richardson and H. D. 
Eberlein; The English Inn, 
Past and Present, Batsford, 1925 


A. E. Richardson; The Old Inns 
of England, Batsford, 1934 


H. Vizetelly; Glances Back 
Through Eighty Years, 1893 


E.E. Williams; The New Public 
House, Chapman & Hall, 1924 


George B. Wilson; Alcohol and 
the Nation, Nicholson & Watson, 
1940 


Francis W. B. Yorke; The 
Planning and Equipment of 
Public Houses, Architectural 
Press, 1949 


Whitbread & Co.; Inns of Kent, 
1949, Your Local, 1947, Inn- 
Signia, 1948 


drinking: Anonymous: A _  Vade 


Mecum for Malt Worms 
Thomas Burke; Will Someone 
Lead Me to a Pub, Routledge, 
1936 

A. Drinker; A Book about 
Beer, Jonathan Cape, 1934 
William Juniper; The True 
Drunkard’s Delight, Unicorn 
Press, 1933 

Frank A. King; Beer Has a 
History, Hutchinson 

André L. Simon; Bottle-screw 
Days, Duckworth, 1926 


crafts: A. DL. Duthie; Decorated 


Glass Processes, Constable, 1908 
J. P. Parry; Graining and 
Marbling, Crosby Lockwood, 
1949 

A. V. Sugden and J. L. 
Edmondson; A_ History of 
English Wallpaper, Batsford, 
1925 

Whitbread & Co.; Whitbread’s 
Brewery, 1947, The Brewer’s 
Art, 1948, Whitbread Crafts- 





— QUESTIONS TO BE ANSWERED 


men, 1948 





The articles in this issue are based on a great deal of research into the early history 
of the public house, a subject that has been largely neglected by social and architectural 
historians. They contain a quantity of previously unpublished information, but many 
questions still remain to be answered, of which those listed below are typical. Further 
light on these matters, or on similar matters that will no doubt occur to readers, will 
be welcomed as useful aids to the understanding of a significant episode in English design. 


4 Is there documentary evidence that Stephen 
Geary designed the first Gin Palace in 1830? If he did, 
was it Thompson and Fearon’s at 94, Holborn Hill? 
Do any illustrations or descriptions of this exist? 


2 Were the Gin Palaces of the 1830’s—60’s at all 
similar, in layout and appearance, to the Victorian 
rococo pub with its multiple bars, of which specimens 
still survive? 


3 Who introduced the curved Victorian bar counter 
plan with its partitions to separate the social classes 
and where did this first appear? 


4 Are there any theories of the origin and develop- 
ment of the bar counter alternative to those put for- 
ward on page 228 of this issue? 


& When do porcelain beerpulls and spirit con- 
tainers date from and by whom were they originally 
made? ,Where do good specimens still exist? Were 
there other traditional items of equipment, equally 
typical of the pub, that have now disappeared 
altogether? 


6 Why is it that the excellent tradition of graining 
woodwork kept such a strong hold on the pub while 
going out of fashion elsewhere? 


7 Is there any reference to a ‘Public House’ earlier 
than the date of Goldsmith’s Vicar of Wakefield— 
1760, or any picture of a ‘Publican’ earlier than the 
illustration of ‘Sam House, the patriotic publican,’ 
reproduced on page 214 of this issue and dated 
approximately 1780? 











The collection of illustrations and factual material for this issue was organised by H. McG. Dunnett. 
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ANTHOLOGY 


Two Views on Gin Palaces 


Among the magnificent specimens of architectural skill in this metropolis, 
the gin temples, if not the most ancient or classical, must be allowed, at least 
numerically considered, to carry away the palm in splendour. As peculiar 
specimens of the building art some small portion of your readers’ time may not 
perhaps be altogether mis-applied in directing their attention to them... . 

Such costly specimens of truly classic taste were never before seen in the 
busy streets of London, as now meet the gratified eye of the intellectual 
traveller at nearly every corner of each dingy by-lane and street of this gin- 
drinking metropolis. I would advise an architect that has the love of his pro- 
fession sincerely at heart, uncontaminated by any weak notions as to moral 
impropriety, to walk himself through Shoreditch, Old Street, Holborn, White- 
chapel, the purlieus of St. Giles’s and other places, and examine and admire 
(for he can hardly do the one without doing the other) the numerous costly 
efforts of his art, which, thanks to the spritual feelings of the populace, have 
been erected for his gratification. 

Most of our justly celebrated modern architects have distinguished them- 
selves as much by their adherence to rule and order, as by the general combina- 
tion of convenience and good taste, which prevails in all (?) their works: but, 
the present race of gin-temple builders, with a noble independence of spirit, 
have indignantly shaken off all rules and trammels: and, subject only to the 
purse or whims of their employers, have erected order upon order in most 
admired disorder. He who most lavishly bestows plate glass and gilding, 
together with a happy corruption or combination of all the three Grecian orders 
into one, is the most deservedly celebrated, and the most likely to insure 
success to himself in these gin-drinking times. 

It was my original intention to go into something like a critical dissertation 
on the peculiar beauties of the leading temples erected to the honour of this 
modern divinity; but, the more I ponder on the subject, the more unequal I 
find myself to the task; for, alas! who can criticize that which is subject to no 
rules, or describe that which is in itself indescribable ? 

There are, however, two or three points which, notwithstanding the 
difficulty of the task, it would be unbecoming in me, as a professional man, 
to pass by altogether without observation. The first, which indeed must be 
sufficiently obvious to the most common observer, is the prevailing taste of 
decorating the attic story with every description of meretricious ornament; 
while all between the attics and shop entablature is, in many instances, allowed 
to remain in primeval nakedness; a circumstance intended, no doubt, by the 
Original inventor, to illustrate the effects produced by the numerous libations 
poured out to the goddess, which, at the same time that they produce crude 
vapours and frothy conceits in the upper story of her votaries, leave the lower 
parts in a state of all but perfect nudity.—Cynicus. 


Notwithstanding the amusing observations of our correspondent Cynicus, 
we are friendly to the gin temples, as they are called; because we look upon 
them as the first dawning of a more enriched and varied taste in street archi- 
tecture than we have hitherto had in London. As to the incorrectness of the 
architectural taste of these elevations, we think the injury it is likely to do much 
less, in the infancy of this kind of improvement, than the good which the 
buildings themselves will effect by setting the example of increased architectural 
embellishment. Let other tradesmen begin to decorate the fronts of their 
houses; and, when the fashion becomes general, there will be a demand for 
more refined taste, which will not fail to be supplied and displayed.... 
— Conductor. 

THE ARCHITECTURAL MAGAZINE 
(conducted by J. C. LOUDON), Fune, 1834. 
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CIAM Congress, 1949 
The seventh congress of CIAM (Conegrés 
Internationaux d’Architecture Moderne) was 
held at Bergamo, Northern Italy, at the end of 


July. Twenty-one nations, of Kurope and North 


and South America, were represented by ninety 
architects. In addition, since one of the subjects 
for discussion was the relation between archi- 
tecture and the other arts, there were painters, 
sculptors and = art-critics from Europe and 
America (including James Johnson Sweeney. 
Roland Penrose, Isamu Noguchi and Marino 
Marini. as well as Sigfried Giedion, the Secretary- 
General of the Congress). There was also an 
observer from U.N.ELS.C.O. and a number of 
architectural students who took an active part 
in the discussions on architectural education. 
The third subject’ was town-planning, the 
discussions about which were based on over 
twenty schemes (mostly now being carried out) 
submitted by the national groups partaking. 
These were all illustrated according to a stand- 
ard graphic method of presentation, worked out 
by Le Corbusier, leader of the French group 


Ascoral. and = designed to facilitate critical 
analysis and comparison. The two  Enelish 


schemes submitted by the M.A.R.S. Group were 
Frederick Gibberd’s new town at Harlow and 
the ‘Tecton-Lasdun-Drake housing scheme at 
Paddington. An analysis of the Abercrombie- 
Forshaw County of London Plan was 
exhibited. 

In addition to Le Corbusier, the well-known 
architects present included J. L. Sert from New 
York (the president of the Congress), van 
Kesteren from Amsterdam, Alfred Roth, Moser 


also 


and Steiger from Zurich, Lauritzen from 
Copenhagen, Lods from Paris. Bonet from 
Buenos Aires, Helena Syrkus from Warsaw 


and Rogers and Bottoni from Milan. The first 
session was opened by the Italian Minister for 
Public Works and at the closing session the 
congress was addressed by the French Minister 
of Reconstruction, 
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Mr. George Howe has been appointed chairman 
of the Department of Architecture at Yale Univer- 
sity., He has lately been Assistant Director of the 
American Academy at) Rome, and — previously 
practised as an architect in’ the United States, 
where he designed a number of distinguished 
buildings in partnership with Mr. William Lescaze. 


Mr. Howe's predecessor at Yale, Professor Harold 
I. Hauz, has been appointed editor-in-chief of 
The Architectural Record. 


Dr. Rudolf Wittkower of the Warburg Institute 
has been appointed Durning-Lawrence Professor of 
the History of Art at University College, London. 


Clothes and the Man 


A remarkably original book, which at first 
sieht seems to have little to do with architec- 
ture, was published in America recently, and 
has received too little notice in this country. 
It is by Bernard Rudofsky and is called -tre 
Clothes Modern? (Paul Theobald, Chicago: 
price 88.75). the title being the same as that 
of the exhibition which the author organized 
at the Museum of Modern Art in 1946. 

It is no accident that Mr. Rudofsky was 
trained as an architect and still practises as 
such, for his approach to the fascinating subject 
of the evolution and the eccentricities of human 
clothing is much more that of the modern 
architect who analyses design trends in terms 
of function, of symbolism and of the emphasis 
of significant parts by decoration, than it) is 
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that of the historian of costume or the con- 
ventional museum creator, whose interest is in 
decoration as such and who regards changes in 
style as a succession of whims of fashion. Mr. 
Rudofsky amusingly disposes of this attitude 
by the parallels between primitive and modern 
styles drawn in his illustrations. His choice of 
these is recondite and ingenious, and in his 
text, which is both witty and_ satirical, he 
effectively pulls the over-dressed human animal 
to pieces and shows him as he appears to the 
eye of the psychologist and anthropologist. 
Some of the charming designs for simplified 
clothing at the end of the book, mostly based 
on oriental precedents, are the author’s own. 


Some Future Monument 


If there is one spot in London which the 
cliché-mongers might be justified in calling ‘the 
hub of the Empire’ it is surely Parliament 
Square. This being so, it is very right and 
proper that something should be done about 
Parliament Square before the Exhibition year 
of 1951. But what? 

Certainly not what is proposed under the new 
scheme illustrated on this page. The effect of 
this project, if carried out, would be actually 
to aggravate the present evils by increasing the 
size of the area which, though nominally for 
pedestrian use, is in fact made useless for 
pedestrians by the torrent of traffic which 
swirls round it. The desert island in the middle 
of the square would be no less a desert for being 
more than half as big again as at present and 
planted with trees. And the idea of a monu- 
mental approach to the north door of the Abbey 
contained in the paved walk on the island—a 
fine idea in itself—is made nonsense of by the 
certainty of sudden death meeting anyone who 
should be so rash as to accept the invitation 
so pressingly extended by the layout. 

G. Grey Wornum is the architect of this 
scheme, but it would certainly be unfair to 
blame him for its faults. ‘The Ministry of Trans- 
port,’ it is stated, ‘wish for one central island 





1, Parliament Square as replanned by Grey Wornum, a design made for immediate execution; this shows the 
area from the Houses of Parliament, looking west. Plans of the square as it is now, and as it would be, 


are reproduced above, a and b. 
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to be planned as long weaving lengths for 
traffic on all sides. The Metropolitan Police are 
particularly anxious that no pavement be 
provided round the island, and that pedestrian 
access to the new garden be provided only from 
road islands as shown on the plans.’ The 
architect, in short, was supposed to produce a 
traffic plan without being able to plan the 
traffic. It is scarcely surprising that his project 
should bear the marks of compromise. 

Foreign visitors in 1951 might recognize it as 
a typically British compromise. Or they might 
be plain puzzled. Of course they could be 
enlightened by a judicious use of the space 
reserved for ‘some future monument’ at the 
north-east corner of the island: the language of 
sculpture knows no barriers of nationality, 
and a piece showing “The Minister of Transport 
and the Chief Commissioner of the Metropolitan 
Police sacrificing the Genius of Westminster to 
the Spirit of Modern Locomotion’ would surely 
provide a splendid opportunity for one of our 
more inventive chisels. But even then our 
foreign visitors might be puzzled to learn that 
‘the hub of the Empire’ had in effect been 
replanned by the Ministry of Transport and the 
Metropolitan Police. 


The Fate of the Cranston Tea Rooms 


The former Cranston Tea Rooms (now 
Cooper’s) at 205, Ingram Street, Glasgow, are to 
close in the near future. Readers of the REVIEW 
will be quick to appreciate the significance of 
this news. For the Ingram Street establishment 
contains the only survivors of the four sets of 
tea rooms decorated and furnished for Miss 
Cranston by Charles Rennie Mackintosh. Their 
closing and conversion to other uses will pre- 
sumably mean the destruction of his work in 
them—unless something can be done to save 
it. Certainly something ought to be done. The 
rooms are still a remarkably complete embodi- 
ment of Mackintosh’s ideals, and thus one of the 
prime monuments of the pioneering days of the 
Modern Movement. May one dare to hope that 
Glasgow will find a way to preserve this im- 
portant work of her greatest architect? 


Exhibitions 

Part Two of ‘Artists of Fame and Promise’ at 
the Leicester Galleries was a more stimulating 
affair than Part One. Of the illustrious dead, 
Sickert was the best represented, if only by 
relatively small pictures. Among living painters, 
Nicholson, Piper and Ivon Hitchens had at 
least one good painting apiece—Hitchens a 
largish one in what they call the Hogarth Room 
and on what (so often does one seem to have 
seen his work there) might almost be called the 
Hitchens wall. Also in this room were two really 
large pictures, Merlyn Evans’s The Trial, in a 
Wyndham Lewis-like idiom, and Carel Weight’s 
Returning Home, an ambitious townscape in 
which the cosy brightness of a nearer London 
suburb comes to almost too vivid life. Anyone 
looking for Promise, as this exhibition challenges 
one to do, will have noticed a smaller picture 
in the next room called Newcastle, spring, 
seriously tackled study in arboreal recession by 
Roger de Grey. (September 17). 

The summer exhibition at the galleries of 
Gimpel Fils in South Molton Street was as bright 
as a bed of calceolarias, with paintings by 
(among others) Minton, MacBryde, Heron. 
Vaughan and Adler. There was also some cool 
abstract sculpture by Robert Adams, and there 
were three mobiles, of a delicate aeronautical 
kind, by Lynn. Chadwick. The catalogue of 
this exhibition gave the names of artists, but 
no titles for their works—an arrangement 


which, so long as it is customary to refer to 

works of art by titles, can only be commended 

on paper-saving grounds. (September 8). 
[continued on page 272 
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2, Village in Brittany, 1911, by Maurice Utrillo, at the Mayor Gallery. 3, mobile by Lynn Chadwick, 


at the Gimpel Fils Galleries summer exhibition. 
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The second National Exhibition of Children’s 
Art at the Royal Institute Galleries could be 
visited either as the outward sign of one of 
the few triumphs of modern educational 
methods or as a pleasant retreat from the 
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sterner realities of contemporary art. It is sad 
that the attempt to include sculpture met 
with so little response. (September 29). 

The window of the Mayor Gallery was 
recently made a gazing-stock by the splendid 
Utrillo reproduced on this page. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


s 
Newer Sarum 
To the Editors 
THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW 

Sirs,—I must confess that I read Mrs. Tatton- 
Brown’s review of Dr. Sharp’s Newer Sarwm with 
some astonishment. It appeared to me to confuse 
two different methods of treatment, each desirable 
in its own connection. 

As a lifelong adherent of Patrick Geddes, I do 
not think anyone could accuse me as being  in- 
different to the value of Civic Survey; but its degree 
of elaborateness is in close proportion to the size 
of the place (not to its importance!). Edinburgh, 
where Geddes first worked, needed this elaboration, 
as I have found in the plan just completed (includ- 
ing mechanical short cuts to statistical data, etc.); 


[continued on page 274 
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so do all large cities, especially those exhibiting 
pronounced decay or changing conditions such as 
Sheffield, Middlesbrough, Leeds, etc. 

On the other hand, as Geddes equally well 
showed in his brilliant suggestions for Indian com- 
munities, there is scope for Constructive Suggestion. 
More particularly in our smaller historic cities, there 
is no need for the laborious elaboration of a detailed 
survey. The preliminary study, which is, of course, 
required, can, and should be, gathered personally. 

I count it one of the fortunate circumstances of 
recent planning in this country that Dr. Sharp has 
been called in to make his pregnant plans, based 
upon this personal knowledge, for a number of 
cities which needed his imaginative, sensitive and 
bold approach. Of course, as Mrs. Tatton-Brown 
says, they need also his continued — skill for 
realization! 

There is, indeed, a real danger to planning of 
Survey becoming an end in itself (valuable as 
objective record always is). Planning needs to be 
done; its problems are clamant. Mrs. Tatton-Brown’s 
remark about the "Planning Consultant being asked 
to complete in a couple of months (to whom does 
this refer?) what should be the slow work of a 
century’ reminds me of a visit which a group of 
town-planners paid to Oxford some years ago. We 
were met there by Victor Branford (also a Geddes 
disciple) who invited us to examine the Civic Survey 
on which he had been engaged for twenty-five 
years; he pointed out, however, that he had only 
got as far as the Bronze Age, and this, as Geddes 
night have said, with Morris internally combusting 
at Cowley! What a different prospect if Dr. Sharp 
had been then at work on his Oxford, without 
waiting for Mrs. Tatton-Brown’s hundred years! 

Your obedient servant, 


London, S.W.1. Parrick ABERCROMBIE. 


|The Editors of the REVIEW agree with Sir Patrick 
Abercrombie that there exists a danger in the 
planning world of Survey becoming an end = in 
itself. This danger is especially real when enthusiasm 


for Survey is allowed to obscure the real purpose of 


planning, which is to create and improve what is 
tangible and visible. Though Surveys have their 
obvious value, planning does not deserve the name 


unless proper emphasis is laid on its visual side, as 
distinct from its sociological or merely statistical 
sides. Dr. Sharp has long taken the lead in putting 
the emphasis in the right place, and to do so has 
also been the policy of the Review. On this point, 
therefore, the opinions of the REVIEW Editors differ 
fundamentally from those expressed by the reviewer 
of Dr. Sharp’s book on Salisbury. Dr. Sharp has, as 
Mrs. Tatton-Brown suggests, an unusual talent for 
making town-planning proposals comprehensible 
and interesting to everyone. This comes out strongly 
in his book on Salisbury and in his many other 
writings. But it would be most unfair if a talent he 
possesses in addition to the talents of a practical, as 
well as an imaginative, town-planner, were to 
mislead people into imagining he was primarily a 
publicist. As his work proves, he is first of all 
a town-planner. He has been practising for 
twenty-five years, and many of the recent advances 
in British town-planning can be traced to_ his 
pioneer influence and example. His plan for Salis- 
bury is based on two years of study—a longer time 
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than many pretentious scientific surveys. A plan 
does not become less scientific because it js 
gracefully presented; indeed, this is often the best 
possible proof that it is scientific in the true sense 
of comprehending all the factors involved; human 
as well as material. ] 


A Converted Narrow Boat 
To the Editors, 
THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW 

Sirs,—The recent issue of THE ARCHITECTURAL 
REVIEW documenting the inland waterways of this 
country had a personal interest for at least two 
readers. 

My wife and I—both members of the Inland 
Waterways Association—live on a canal boat. In 
view of the reviving concern for the canals and their 
craft, as indicated by your special issue, you may be 

[continued on page 276 
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1, an isometric projection of the converted narrow 


boat, drawn by Aldo Cosomati. 
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IN MORE AND MORE “LOCALS” glasses at the bar and plates in the kitchen 
are being washed in electrically-heated water. The compactness and unique 
flexibility of electric water-heating systems are advantages obviously as 


valuable in public houses as in others. 


And when it is appreciated that from the same single source — an 
electric cable — can be met all needs of space-heating, cooking, refrigera- 
tion — not to mention other things — the great importance of being well- 
informed about the efficient application of electricity in licensed houses 


is plain. 


Architects and others concerned with the equipment of licensed 
premises, old or new, are invited to discuss problems connected with the elec- 
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5, converted narrow boat ‘Rival’ at her moorings on 
the Wey Navigation at Byfleet. 
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interested to see illustrations of our home: a con- 
verted narrow boat moored at Byfleet on the Wey 
Navigation-—a pleasantly wooded, well-maintained 
waterway originally cut, I believe, in the time of the 
Stuarts, and bridged during the earlier years of the 
Knelish canal era. 

The boat itself, still carrying its original name, is 
of the traditional type: 70 ft. long by 7 ft. beam 
with characteristically interesting bow and_ stern 
lines and colourful rudder design. 

Original living quarters, aft, house the power unit, 
automatic bilge pump, and an emergency Canadian 
hand pump. These low-beamed quarters are 
decorated with thirteen good examples of the 
folk-art of the canals—nine panels of roses and four 
castles—as well as several geometrical decorations. 
The twin panels on the outer walls are less well- 
preserved, and have suffered somewhat from ex- 
posure. The equipment includes also a Buckby can 
of the traditional type beautifully decorated by one 
of the few surviving masters of this vanishing art. 

The main living accommodation, representing the 
conversion, covers some 350 square feet of original 
cargo space and allows 6 ft. 6 ins. headroom from 
the main deck planks to the roof. The wooden 
superstructure follows the inclined lines of the 
original housing and is built to negotiate canal 
bridges and tunnels. Accommodation includes two 
sleeping cabins and one saloon with divan bed, 





folding table and coal-burning stove. Beds here and 
in the after-cabin can be isolated by curtains on a 
running rail. There are five built-in hanging and 
storage cupboards, and shelving is fitted throughout 
between the structural members. 

Bath, washbasin and kitchen are supplied with 
hot and cold water from enclosed roof tanks aft, 
and an auxiliary hot tank housed in the airing 
cupboard. A small Elsan toilet opens off the engine 
room, which is shut off from the present living 
quarters by a low panelled door belonging to the 
original housing. 

For cruising purposes low-voltage battery lighting 
could be used—the battery charging off a small 
dynamo—and roof tanks would be periodically 
hand-filled as necessary. While moored, the boat 
has the benefit of all-mains services. Electricity, 
telephone and mains water are fed through detach- 
able connections. Equipment includes electrically- 
operated cooker and refrigerator, immersion-heater 
and pump; plug-in kettle, fan, iron, vacuum cleaner 
and heating stoves; mains wireless, telephone and 
lighting fixtures. 

The main superstructure is fitted with sliding 
plate-glass panels and louvres, and extra roof 
lighting is afforded by three glazed ports. The fore- 
peak housing indicated in the drawing is an enclosed 
wood-frame structure with canvas roofing, glass and 
perspex lights, sliding door and hammock seat 
readily convertible into an emergency bunk. The 
hatch in the bows gives access to a fuel bunker. 

Ingrafted amenities of the kind described would 
probably have moved the one-time owners of the 
boat to sturdy derision. Nevertheless, for those 
lesser folk who live by urban standards, a carefully- 
planned and space-saving layout can provide 
surprisingly convenient and well-found living space; 
snug in cold weather and temperate in hot, and 
including most of the features of a modern shore 
dwelling. 

Given an adventurous spirit and some experience 
in handling canal craft, a narrow boat can also 
provide, quite literally, ‘holidays at home’ in any 
part of the country where the waterways remain 
navigable. 

Yours, ete., 
LESLIE STUBBINGS. 
Chancton Hard, Dartnell Park, 
West Byfleet, Surrey. 
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